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THE 
CURE 


based on the teleplay 
by Edward J. Lakso 


ONE 


The village of the humans was called Trion. It was a small village, even by 
the standards of the other human communities that ringed the inner zone. 
Ape society and the ape power was at its strongest in the inner zone and the 
human population meant no more than the size of a potential slave force. 
The humans who lived in Trion did not live as poorly as the humans who 
lived in the central ape city, the people of Trion had some degree of 
freedom, a tiny, half-forgotten shred of pride and dignity. That slight bit of 
freedom could easily be lost, at the vaguest whim of one of the ape leaders. 
They could never forget that fact, not while the soldiers of the gorilla army 
patrolled the boundaries of the village, and watched with contempt while 
the humans sweated in the fields. 


Life was hard for the humans of Trion, but life was . . . life. The people 
had learned many years before that to resist the vast number of apes could 
only bring death. No single man was a match for one of the awesomely 
powerful gorillas, or even the less brutal, more intellectual orangutans and 
chimpanzees. Where resistance and rebellion meant death, the only thing 
that meant life and relative peace was work for the ape masters. This the 
humans understood and accepted. They labored, and the apes permitted 
them to live. 


Sometimes, the humans could almost believe that they were happy. 


“T almost wish you hadn’t come here,” said Amy, a bright, pretty girl of 
fourteen years. She was walking slowly with a man, a stranger to Trion, a 
strangely secretive visitor who had arrived in the village with his two 
companions, another man and a chimpanzee. Now Amy and her friend, 
Alan Virdon, were approaching the village, walking through the fields that 
surrounded it. The two had spent the morning exploring the forest and 
marsh lands just beyond the cultivated area. 

Virdon stopped and looked around at the cluster of mud brick huts, and 
the poor handful of people working silently in their fields. On the far side of 
the village, beyond the fields, was a low hill. On the top of the rise was a 


barracks built of wood and stone, where two gorilla guards were tending to 
their arsenal of weapons. Virdon looked down from the hill and saw another 
gorilla carrying a rifle, walking along the perimeter of the far fields. The 
man turned and saw more thatched huts, more fields, and another gorilla, 
this one watching Virdon and Amy suspiciously. 


“I’m sorry we have to go, Amy,” said Virdon, his eyes still on the gorilla. 
The gorilla stared back for a moment, gave a derisive snort and turned 
away, continuing his rounds. Virdon laughed softly to himself, what a 
pitiable victory that had been for humankind. 


“Why did you tell me who you are?” asked Amy. “Why me and no one 
else?” 


Virdon seemed to be startled from some deep thought. He studied Amy’s 
young face for a moment before he answered. His voice was low and filled 
with emotion. “I don’t know, exactly,” he said. “Maybe because you’re 
special. Because I look at you and I see how it was when I was young. And 
I wanted you to know—life wasn’t always like this.” 


It hurt Virdon to say those words, more than he thought it would. Just 
telling Amy brought back a flood of memories, thoughts which Virdon had 
to bury in his mind or else they threatened to overwhelm him. Before he 
and his fellow astronaut Pete Burke had been squeezed through time, into 
this upside-down, nightmare world, Virdon had a pleasant home in 
Houston, Texas. He had a wife whom he loved more than any person in the 
world, aad he had children. One daughter was just about Amy’s age— 
except that his daughter, and his wife, and everyone Virdon knew in his 
former life had been dead for two thousand years. Their world was dead. 
Everything they had built together had crumbled, and this mad dictatorship 
of the apes had somehow arisen to fill the gap. The insignificant bits of the 
old ways that Virdon and Pete Burke witnessed on their travels only made 
them more homesick. 


“Life wasn’t always like this,” said Virdon again, grimly. 


“But if I’d never known,” said Amy, her expression thoughtful, “then I. . 
. mean...” She looked up at Virdon and shook her head. “You shouldn’t 
have told me.” 


Virdon touched the girl’s hair. It was exactly the same color. . . he forced 
the thought from his mind. “Amy,” he said, “knowledge, is a lot like love. 
You get some pleasure from it, sometimes some pain. Like taking a trip to 
an unknown place.” He looked up at the central meeting area of Trion, 
where he stood with Amy. His words were harsh against the gentle, distant 
sounds of the humans working. “Once you arrive at the unknown place, it’s 
too late to wish you’d never started.” 


Amy smiled, trying to understand. Virdon gestured, and the two walked 
toward the hut of Amy’s father. 


Outside the crude shack, Talbert, Amy’s father, was helping Virdon’s 
companions slip into their backpacks. Talbert was a large man in his forties, 
browned by the harsh sun, built solid and hardened by long years of endless 
labor. Talbert held a backpack for Pete Burke, hesitated for a moment, 
shook his head, and picked up a second backpack. This one belonged to 
Galen, the chimpanzee who accompanied Virdon and Burke and shared in 
their changing fortunes. The chimpanzee shrugged his broad shoulders and 
settled the pack in place. Virdon joined his friends, swung his own 
backpack up, and waited while Burke thanked their host. Amy, her 
expression sad and thoughtful, stood a few yards away, listening in silence. 


“Well,” said Burke, a tall, handsome, dark-haired man, “thanks for 
putting us up.” 
“Why don’t you stay, make your home here?” asked Talbert. 


“That’s a good question.” said Burke with a short laugh. “I guess the 
answer is—” he jerked his thumb toward Virdon, “—he’s got an itch in his 
feet, and I’ve got rocks in my head.” 


Talbert frowned, the lines in his deeply-tanned face falling into sharply 
outlined creases. Like his daughter, Talbert had difficulty understanding 
what Burke and Virdon meant most of the time. The two strangers often 
referred to people and things that made no sense to him, and they used 
phrases and figures of speech that conveyed even less. 


Burke, seeing Talbert’s puzzlement, tried to give him a_ better 
explanation. “We’re taking a survey of the far side of every hill on the 
horizon.” Burke sounded rueful, but he was cheerfully resigned to Virdon’s 
consuming urge to explore their new home. Burke smiled, and Talbert only 


sighed. He still didn’t quite get what Burke was driving at; after all, there 
wasn’t anything better for a human, any where on the planet of the apes. He 
shook hands with Burke, and then, solemnly, with Galen. 

“I’d try to give you a better answer,” said the chimpanzee, “but I don’t 
know what it is myself. Thank you for everything.” 


Talbert nodded. Pete Burke looked at Virdon. “Ready?” he asked. 

Virdon, signalling he was, walked over to Talbert and shook his hand. 
“She’s very special,” said Virdon, nodding toward Amy. “Take care of her.” 

Talbert didn’t reply. Galen, Burke, and Virdon, their equipment secure, 
their supplies replenished from the sparse rations of the generous people of 
Trion, moved away along the narrow road through the village. They passed 
Amy; the girl glanced at her father, but Talbert’s expression was unreadable. 
The two astronauts and the chimpanzee paused for a moment to say 
goodbye to Amy. 

“Will you ever pass by this way again?” asked the girl. 

“Anything’s possible,” said Virdon, as gently as he could. 

Amy gestured that Virdon should bend down. He did so, and she 
whispered in his ear. “I’ll keep your secrets,” she said, “even from my 
father.” 

“I may come back just to witness that miracle,” said Pete Burke. Virdon 
jerked himself upright in surprise, and Amy stared at the darker man, 
obviously displeased that Burke had overheard. 

“Miracle?” she asked. 

“Oh,” said Burke in a careless manner, “a woman keeping a secret.” 

“Women keep secrets,” said Amy defiantly. 

“I know, I know,” said Burke, smiling. “I was joking. It makes the 
goodbyes easier.” After a moment, Amy managed a smile herself. Virdon 
bent again and kissed her forehead. 

“Goodbye, Amy,” he said. 

Now Amy could only nod. Virdon joined his companions, and the three 
fugitives started off down the road. Amy stood and watched, struggling to 
hold back the tears suddenly welling up in her eyes. 


The three travelers had already given their attention to the problems that 
would soon be facing them in their trek through the unmapped territory. 
Amy watched them go. Talbert, too, watched the three strangers who he had 
quickly learned to call friends. Standing behind his daughter, unseen, his 
thoughts were melancholy. The daily life in Trion would be the poorer 
without Virdon, Burke, and Galen. The strange feeling which filled his 
body must have something to do with the departure of his guests. He felt a 
little faint, a little uncertain. He wiped his sweating face, blinked the drops 
of salty moisture from his eyes. The feeling did not pass away. He shook his 
head slightly to clear his thoughts. 


On the edge of the village, Burke, Virdon, and Galen stopped, turned and 
waved. Talbert and Amy waved back. The Talberts watched as Neesa, one 
of the huge gorilla perimeter guards, paused in his rounds and waited for 
the three to approach him. Virdon saw Neesa, and put out a restraining 
hand, holding Burke from getting closer. Galen would have to handle the 
situation. Neesa raised his rifle. 


“T am transferring these two to the work force in the next village,” said 
Galen, stepping forward between the humans and the gorilla. 


Neesa looked Virdon and Burke over carefully, studying their faces. 
Reluctantly, the powerful but slow-witted gorilla lowered his rifle. Galen 
smiled and nodded, walked past the guard, paying no more attention to the 
gorilla, as though he and the two humans had every right in the world to 
travel about freely. Virdon and Burke acted their parts, the roles of two 
unhappy but docile slaves. Neesa watched them disappear out of sight, 
scowling and muttering under his breath. At last, he took up his rifle and 
started his rounds again. 


The day passed slowly for the three travelers. They talked infrequently, 
saving their strength for the arduous march. Each was occupied with 
different thoughts: Virdon wondered if their next stop might give them the 
necessary clue they sought, some vital bit of information that would return 
them to their own time and their homes. Burke, on the other hand, was not 
so concerned with escaping back to the world he had been born into. He had 
a suspicion that he and Virdon were stranded in the ape world forever and 
that the main thing for them to do was build a new life in the best way 
possible. He was not unhappy with that prospect. He had no wife and 


family. He accepted what fate had given him, and he was prepared to make 
the most of it. Galen, the sympathetic chimpanzee, observed the two 
humans with a kind of scientific detachment. He wondered about their 
stories of technological marvels created by their human culture, and, while 
bound with them in common flight from the head of the gorilla police and 
military forces, a cunning gorilla named Urko, Galen wanted to learn as 
much as possible from the astronauts. 


They climbed through rocky wastes beneath a pitiless sun. They waded 
through foul-smelling swamps. They helped each other along with a 
guiding hand or a few words of encouragement; but beneath it all, they 
shared a curiosity and fear of what dangers their journey might present 
them with. 


The afternoon waned. Back in the village of Trion, Talbert rested on his 
straw-filled mattress. His face expressed an unaccustomed fear. As he lay, 
his body convulsed. His face was streaked with sweat. Again, his body 
shook spasmodically. Trying to raise himself up, the effort proved too great, 
and Talbert fell back down, swearing softly. 


At that moment, Amy came through the door, a basket of freshly picked 
vegetables on her arm. Her intended lighthearted greeting was stopped short 
when she saw her father. Hurrying to the side of his bed, she looked down 
at him, worried and frightened. “Daddy,” she said, “what’s wrong?” 


Talbert forced a smile to his lips to help remove the fear in her voice. 
“Tt’s nothing,” he said weakly. “I’m just a little tired. Little tired. . .” 


“T’ll get you some water,” said Amy uncertainly. She left the bedside to 
do so. 


Alan Virdon, Pete Burke, and Galen had found a pleasant clearing near a 
fresh-running stream. It was early evening, and they decided to call a halt to 
the day’s march. Already, the memories of Trion and the people they had 
grown to like there were beginning to fade, to blur with the memories of so 
many other places and people they had met since their unlucky arrival in 
this undreamed-of future. The rigors of their new life were too difficult to 
allow the three adventurers the luxury of entertaining fond memories; that 


only weakened their attention, distracted their alertness. In this alien world, 
if Virdon, Burke, and Galen weren’t alert, they were dead. 


Swinging his backpack off with a loud sigh, Burke knelt by the stream 
and splashed the cool water on his face. Virdon set his pack down and 
began looking through it for their supper rations. Galen stood a little apart, 
deliberately excluding himself from the activities of the two humans, 
watching, observing, making mental notes with his shrewd, scientifically 
trained mind. 


Burke took a long drink of the water, then turned to Virdon. “When we 
were in training a mere two thousand years ago,” he said, “I used to hate all 
those hours we spent running on that treadmill. I hated that the most. 
Upward and onward to nowhere! So we get accidentally pushed twenty 
centuries into our own future, and do you know what? Nothing’s changed.” 

Virdon gave a little laugh. “Except the world,” he said. Irony hung heavy 
in his voice. 


“Well, yeah,” said Burke, “there’s that. The old world was the nicest 
world I knew. Still is; was, I mean. Whatever.” 


“T wish you could have seen it, Galen,” said Virdon. “The way it was. . 
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The chimpanzee waved the idea away. “Obviously I can’t,” he said. 


“Maybe you’ll get a chance,” said Virdon. “I still hope that somewhere, 
somehow, we’ll find a way back.” 


Burke pointed to Virdon. “I’d be ready to certify that guy’s bananas, but 
I’m going along with him, so what does that make me?” 


Virdon smiled. “An optimist. What are you complaining about? When 
you were a kid, didn’t you always dream about camping out, roughing it, 
even if it was only in your backyard? Well, here’s your chance.” Virdon 
continued to make camp for the night. 


“This isn’t exactly what I had in mind,” said Burke, grumbling just a 
little. Taking Virdon’s example, he opened his backpack and rummaged 
through it. He continued to mutter under his breath. “He’s okay. Everybody 
else is crazy.” 


Virdon broke up small sticks and built a pile of kindling for their evening 
fire. Burke gathered the larger logs that would be needed. They worked 


together in silence: the routine they established during their travels, had 
become more habit than necessity. 


Galen, in the meantime had moved to the edge of the clearing and stood 
motionless, listening intently. At this time of the day, his normal chore was 
to break up the larger logs into usable sizes; with his greater strength, Galen 
wedged the limbs into the fork of a tree and pushed. Virdon and Burke were 
always amazed at the great power of the chimpanzee. They knew that the 
chimpanzees were, on the whole, smaller than the orangutans, the ruling 
class of the ape world, who were in turn dwarfed by the massive gorillas. It 
was no wonder that the human population, now shrunken into 
insignificance in both physical strength and number, had little hope of 
regaining its former dominance. 

But now, Galen did not join the humans in the work. Every few seconds 
he cocked his head, or turned it a few inches, his expression showing deep 
concentration. Virdon noticed this and was immediately concerned. “Do 
you hear something?” 

“Not yet,” said Galen, waving to Virdon to be silent. 

Burke, however, was startled by Galen’s strange reply. Why would the 
chimpanzee be listening so hard, if he hadn’t yet heard anything? Burke and 
Virdon stood up, and both men walked slowly and quietly to join Galen. 
“What are you expecting, then?” asked Burke. 

“Trouble,” said the chimpanzee. 

Burke looked annoyed. “What is this, crystal ball time?” 

Virdon gave Burke a quick glance, then tried to hold off any resentment 
between his fellow astronaut and Galen. “All right,’ he said to Galen, 
“what’s bothering you?” 

Galen’s answer was simple. “You,” he said. 

“Say it,” said Virdon. 

“When I joined you two,” said the chimpanzee, without any sign of anger 
or bitterness in his voice; he was merely reciting facts, “I knew I’d be 
facing the same danger you face, being recaptured. In fact, Urko may even 
have told his gorillas that I’m the first priority on his death list. ’'m a 
renegade in the eyes of my own people. I accept that. But I did think that, 
under the circumstances, we’d try to protect each other.” 


Burke chewed his lip thoughtfully. He wondered what Galen could mean. 
Certainly, the three oddly matched friends had been joined by bonds of 
more than scientific curiosity; they recognized that they shared common 
enemies, and that their association might work to their mutual benefit. But 
this was true, just as Galen said, only as long as all three worked carefully 
for their joint protection. “Who isn’t protecting what?” asked Burke. “Or 
did I miss something?” 


Virdon knew immediately what the chimpanzee was referring to. “Hold 
it, Pete,” he said to his friend. He turned to Galen. “I’ve done something 
you object to Galen. I’m not sure that I know what it is. If you tell me, Pll 
apologize or try to correct it. You know that I wouldn’t deliberately 
jeopardize you. That would be cutting my own throat. Let’s get this out into 
the open and settled.” 


Galen grunted. “You can’t pour water back into a broken bottle. You’ve 
said yourself, so many times, how careful we must be, how we mustn’t tell 
anyone about ourselves, who we are, where you’ve come from—” 


“Amy,” said Virdon flatly. 


“A child,” said Galen. “You trust her not only with your life and Burke’s, 
but with mine, also. Can you see my point of view?” 


“Yes,” said Virdon, “yes, of course. But you know that I never would 
have said anything unless I was certain that she would never talk.” 


“As sure as if you had not told her?” asked Galen. 


Virdon was silent. There wasn’t an answer to that. The chimpanzee was 
right; Virdon had needlessly and foolishly endangered not only himself, but 
also two others who were counting on him. He felt a little ashamed that he 
had failed their trust. His mental anguish was obvious from his expression; 
Pete Burke tried to salve it. “Knock it off,” he said. “Maybe the bottle’s 
broken, like Galen said, but arguing won’t paste it back together. Anyway, 
nobody’s come after us, yet—” 


Virdon recognized that Burke’s words were beside the point. He waved at 
Burke to be silent. Virdon turned to Galen. “You’re right, of course. I’m 
wrong. I should not have told her. She .. . well, I have a couple of children 
of my own. My daughter was. . . is about Amy’s age. Sure, I know that’s 
not an excuse, it’s only an explanation. I’m sorry, Galen.” 


There was silence for a moment in the forest clearing. No one spoke; the 
sound of the rushing stream grew louder, and the pleasant night noises of 
birds and insects made the scene seem more peaceful than it was. Perhaps 
that lulled Galen’s fears, at least for the time being. He raised a hand and 
spoke softly. He was evidently moved by Virdon’s sincere emotion and 
candor. “I didn’t think you meant any harm,” he said, “but why did you take 
the risk?” 


Burke clucked his tongue. “It’s getting late,” he said. “We have a stack of 
firewood to collect. We have our canteens to refill before it gets too dark. 
We ought to scout the area a little better before we settle down to supper. 
We have to clean up after we eat, in order to get an early start in the 
morning. We have all these things to occupy our time, and our friend Galen 
wants to get into psychoanalysis.” 


“Into what?” asked Galen. 


“Nothing,” said Burke, with a sigh. “You’re lucky. It’s something your 
ape culture hasn’t developed. It was a kind of ritual magic. Purification 
rites. Things like that.” 


“You humans continue to astound me,” said the chimpanzee. “Such 
things existing in the same society with the scientific wonders you always 
speak of. It must have been an odd time to live.” 


Burke and Virdon exchanged amused looks, but neither answered Galen. 
Burke went back to his wood gathering; Galen insisted on an answer from 
Virdon. The tall blond man thought for a few seconds. “It’s hard to say just 
why I told Amy,” he said at last. “Perhaps just a need to talk, to confide, to 
relate to someone who brought back the past for me. I can’t really explain 
it. Maybe you could just chalk it up to the fact that, despite all my 
expensive training, I’m still only human.” 

Galen nodded. He spoke with genuine sympathy. “Yes,” he said, “I forget 
now and then that you can’t help some of the weaknesses you have. As you 
say, you are only human.” 

Burke slapped his forehead. “Oh, brother,” he said. Virdon laughed. 
Galen looked puzzled. Then all three began to get their camp ready for the 
night. 


The first evening stars were coming out in the sky over Trion. The sun had 
set, and a few clouds were blazing a bright carmine color in the west. 
Slowly the red left the sky, and the evening deepened. Along the main road 
that ran through the village, torches on poles were lit. Candles and oil lamps 
provided light in the small huts, and bright squares of light marked the 
windows of the gorilla barracks on the hill over the village. 


Amy Talbert was carrying two pails of water from the village’s well to 
her home. The water splashed and fell on the ground about her as she 
walked; her father usually took care of carrying the heavy pails, but tonight 
he felt too tired to do it. Amy moved carefully through the door of the hut; 
when she saw her father, she put the pails down and hurried to him. He 
seemed worse than he had been earlier in the day. Now he was only 
semiconscious. His body convulsed often, and his face was shiny with 
sweat. His delirious mutterings were often interrupted by gasping attempts 
to fill his lungs with air. Amy, terrified, knelt beside him. “Daddy,” she said. 


There was no response. 


“Daddy!” Amy watched in horror for a few moments, then ran out of the 
hut. In the evening gloom she stumbled over the rough ground, her eyes 
almost blind with tears. She ran to a nearby hut, tripped, and caught the 
edge of the door with one hand. With her other hand she opened the door. 
She was crying when she half stepped, half fell into the hut. “Help me!” she 
said desperately. “Help me, please! My father!” 


The hut was very much like the Talbert hut. The furniture was rough, 
hand-made, with few decorative touches. Indeed, there was little in the 
entire hut that was not purely functional; ornamentation was a luxury that 
the human race could no longer afford. Amy did not fear that her abrupt 
entrance into the home of her neighbors would cause any anger: the humans 
had long ago learned that they had to band together for their mutual 
support. No one ever knew when he might have to rely on the aid of his 
neighbor; therefore, a request for help was never refused. In any event, 
Amy was so worried about her father’s condition that she never gave her 
loud intrusion a thought. 

Amy stood in the doorway, looking wildly about the hut. No one seemed 
to be home. At dinner time, where could the people be? It was too late to be 
still working in the fields. The gorilla guards would certainly prevent 


anyone from strolling about after sunset. Becoming aware of strange 
sounds, Amy investigated, moving around the heavy wooden table in the 
center of the room. 

An elderly couple, their faces pallid and sweating, were lying helplessly 
on the ground. They murmured incoherently, and the sound was chilling. 
Amy stared in horror. Backing away, she reached behind her with one hand. 
She knocked over a chair, and the loud bang startled her. Still she backed 
away from the stricken couple. Amy ran out of the hut, then stopped 
uncertainly. After a moment’s hesitation, she ran back to her own hut. 


Her father was still in the same condition. Amy went to his side slowly. 
She knelt by him, cradling his feverish head in her arms. “Daddy,” she 
whispered. He did not respond. Amy began to sob uncontrollably. She 
looked up, pleading. “Oh, please,” she said, and her tears mingled with the 
rivulets of sweat that ran down her father’s wan face. 


TWO 


It was a warm day in the central city of the apes. It was not yet noon, but 
already the temperature was so high that the air seemed stifling. 
Chimpanzees and orangutans bustled about their private business, under the 
watchful, somewhat bored gaze of the gorilla police. Almost as numerous 
as the apes themselves were the human slaves, who worked without respite 
from the broiling sun. 


Inside one of the important buildings of the ape government, a meeting 
was in progress that would lead to serious consequences for many human 
beings, people who did not even know they were being discussed by their 
ape masters. 


A wooden gavel slammed loudly on a table. The sudden noise quieted the 
murmur of angry voices that had filled the council chamber. Zaius, an 
intelligent, mature orangutan, was the presiding officer of the Council of 
Elders, the wielder of the gavel. He pounded it again for order. The meeting 
was Officially in session. 


“Please,” said Zaius, “please, let us keep order here. You’re babbling like 
a group of frightened humans.” 


One of the orangutan representatives on the council spoke up, greatly 
agitated. “There is much at stake here, Zaius,” he said. “We have reason to 
be concerned. Our historians have brought this to my attention. If I may be 
permitted to read—” 


“Go ahead,” said Zaius. 


The orangutan nodded and opened a large, crudely formed book. “ ‘In the 
early part of the Ornan period’.” read the orangutan, “ ‘several hundred 
humans were found in a section of the outlying rural zone—all dead from a 
fever of this description. The entire sector became barren for years 
afterward’... .” 


There was an immediate and violent response from the other members of 
the council. The chimpanzees, more curious than the other members, 


wanted to take the opportunity to experiment. The orangutans, the rulers, 
were concerned chiefly with the administrative problems the crisis 
presented. And the gorillas, led by General Urko, did not care at all about 
the more refined implications. The gorillas always met problems in the 
simplest way possible, generally the most violent as well. 


Zaius banged his gavel over and over until order was restored. When he 
could make himself heard, he spoke. “I am aware of the potential loss of 
goods and labor,” he said. “That is why I have ordered Trion quarantined. 
Pending investigation, that is.” There was no concern for the safety and 
welfare of the humans in the village, not beyond what the people might 
mean economically to the apes. 


| Tete 


General Urko leaped up angrily. “Quarantined?” he shouted. “Burn it 


“Before we consider such measures, Urko,” said Zaius, “our Chief 
Medical Officer, Zoran, has a few words.” 


Zaius indicated a large chimpanzee, an intelligent medical expert. Zoran 
had a very self-assured manner, even in the face of hostile reactions from 
the gorillas. With Zoran was his assistant, another chimpanzee, though one 
of a more retiring nature, named Inta. Zoran thanked Zaius for the 
opportunity to speak, rose from his seat, and paced back and forth before 
the assembly. “I have done considerable research with diseases of the lower 
species,” he said, “and I have developed certain . . . theories of treatment. 
Including such afflictions as this fever.” 


Once more General Urko jumped up, shouting and waving his great, 
brawny arms. He was the undisputed leader of all the gorilla forces, all the 
police and military might of the ape world. At times, this power and 
responsibility made him act in ways the other apes thought ruthless. It was 
not only the human slaves and workers who feared Urko. “Theories?” he 
screamed. “Theories, Dr. Zoran? Just an excuse for you to waste our time 
and resources on your intellectual games and guesses.” 


Zoran stared at Urko calmly While the others in the council might react 
with fear to Urko’s fierce behavior, Zoran wanted to make it clear, 
particularly before Zaius, that he was not easily intimidated He waited until 
Urko had calmed down and then continued. “I intend to test my theories in 
Trion,” he said simply. This announcement, seemingly admitting the truth 
of Urko’s accusation, set the whole council to murmuring again. 


Urko was greatly annoyed. He pounded on the desk in front of him with 
his great fists. “The entire labor force of a sector is threatened and he wants 
to test theories?” 


Zaius had a good deal more difficulty restoring the council to order. 
“Trion is quite isolated,” he said finally. “And with the quarantine, the risk 
is greatly reduced.” 


Zoran spoke quickly, unwilling to let Urko seize the initiative. “If I can 
save Trion,” he said, “we need never fear the fever again—ever! And that 
means zero loss of labor or goods in the future.” 


“All right, Zoran,” said Zaius quietly, trying to keep order by the calm 
tone of his voice and the hint of authority behind it. “I believe that we’ve 
heard enough to form our opinions on the matter. Let us vote. Those for 
allowing Chief Medical Officer Zoran to proceed to Trion—” 


The members of the council engaged in several debates among 
themselves. Finally, every member nodded yes in turn—every member 
except Urko. 


“So be it,” said Zaius. 


Urko would not let the matter conclude so reasonably. He rose slowly 
and ponderously to his feet. Everyone in the council chamber looked 
toward him, wondering what he could say or do, after the legal vote had 
been taken. Urko walked slowly toward Zoran, still silent. The other 
members of the council began to file out of the chamber. Zoran ignored 
Urko and followed his colleagues. Urko grabbed Zoran by one arm. “I’ll be 
there at Trion to enforce the quarantine, Zoran,” said the gorilla general. 
“And if you fail . . .” Urko, leaving the threat unspoken, turned abruptly and 
marched out of the room. Zoran stared after the gorilla, contemplating 
Urko’s words. The other chimpanzees and orangutans had stopped at the 
sound of Urko’s voice. Now Zoran addressed them. 

“You will not regret your faith in me,” he said. Then he, too, walked 
confidently from the council chamber. His assistant, Inta, followed him 
nervously. 


At the forest clearing where Virdon, Burke, and Galen had spent the night, 
the three companions were finishing their morning chores. The few utensils 


that had been used for breakfast were washed in water from the stream. 
Burke used a knife to dig a wide hole; the ashes and embers from their 
cooking fire were scraped into the shallow pit and covered over. The area 
was carefully disguised with dead tree limbs and leaves. When they had 
finished, it was impossible to see that anyone had been there at all. 
Everything was repacked, and the backpacks were hoisted into place on the 
three well-muscled backs. Virdon and Burke were ready to take up the 
journey again; they waited for Galen, who was at the stream, taking a last 
mouthful of the fresh, sparkling water. 


The chimpanzee stared in surprise at the sound of a heavy cart coming 
through the trees into the clearing. Burke and Virdon slipped behind the 
boles of large trees, out of sight. They waited a moment, and at last saw a 
single itinerant human, wheeling a cart full of roughly made implements. 
He looked over his shoulder, and was not aware of the presence of Virdon 
and Burke, who stepped out from their concealed places. Galen remained 
motionless by the stream. The stranger was clearly afraid of something; he 
had been hurrying, fleeing something, and now he rested in the clearing, 
panting, his face and body sweating profusely. He walked by Virdon, still 
without saying a word, and went to the stream. He was about to dip his face 
in the water when he noticed Galen for the first time. In the silent forest his 
gasp of surprise seemed almost like a scream. 


“Your permission—?” he asked. 
Galen only nodded. 


“Thank you,” said the man. He splashed water on his face. Galen left the 
edge of the stream and walked toward Virdon. The stranger paid no 
attention. 

“Ready?” asked Galen. 

Before Virdon or Burke could answer, the stranger jumped up and came 
toward them. “You’re not going to Trion, are you?” he asked. 

“No,” said Virdon. “Shouldn’t we? Who are you? What are you running 
away from?” 

“My name is Mason,” said the stranger. “The village is quarantined. A 
plague. Many are dead and more will die. Many more.” Mason looked from 
Virdon to Burke, pride filled his face: he had been the bearer of important 


news. It was the first time in his meager life that he had ever done anything 
like it. 
Burke was not so easily satisfied. “Were you there?” he asked curtly. 
Mason was taken aback by Burke’s attitude. He might expect a dubious 
response from an ape, but he did not anticipate it from another human 
being. “No,” he said slowly, “not in the village, thanks be. The guards let no 
one in, and no one out. A man was shot trying to run—” 


Virdon couldn’t stand the man’s vague gossip any longer. “Do you know 
any more?” he asked heatedly. “The names of any who died?” 


Mason stared at Virdon in surprise. He shook his head. “Nothing, 
nothing. I was spared. Even a name might carry the fever. Who knows?” He 
shrugged. Mason turned to Galen “Your permission—?” he asked. 


Once again, Galen nodded. Mason went back to his cart, checked its 
contents, and hurriedly pulled it out of the clearing, away from Trion. 
Virdon and Burke silently watched the man go. Galen laughed softly, 
perhaps amused by the man’s strange behavior and the contrast between his 
evident panic and the coolness of the two astronauts. All humans were 
different, and the chimpanzee was only beginning to realize how much he 
had yet to learn. 


“Well,” said Burke, “there he goes. A prime example of what our fellow 
man has turned into.” Burke shook his head. 

“1 would hazard the guess,” said Galen equitably “that a people may not 
become what is not in them from the beginning.” 

“Now, wait a minute, Galen,” said Burke. “Just because—” 

“Wait a minute, yourself,” said Virdon suddenly. Both Burke and Galen 
turned, waiting for him to continue. He didn’t. After a moment, Burke 
sighed. 

“A guy doesn’t have to be a mind reader to know what you’re thinking,” 
he said. 

“Maybe we can help,” said Virdon. 

Pete Burke turned to Galen with an expression of mock anguish on his 
face. “Will you tell this guy that it makes zero sense to try to bust into a 
plague village?” 


Galen nodded in agreement. “If we could get in, what good would it do?” 

Virdon thought for a moment. The strength of his original impulse 
weakened a little as he realized that Galen and Burke had a valid point. “I 
don’t know,” he said. “What if we were the ones who started it, carrying in 
some virus that was harmless to us, but ended up being murderous to 
them?” 

“That kind of reasoning is typically human,” said Galen. 

“What’s that supposed to mean?” asked Burke. 

“Only that even if what Virdon says is true, there still is no logical reason 
for returning to Trion. Isn’t it just as possible that you’d catch the fever if 
you went back there?” 

Burke lost some of his defensiveness. Once again, the chimpanzee had 
struck right to the sensible heart of the matter. “Yes, you’re right,” said 
Burke. “Of course it is. That is, if somebody doesn’t shoot us for trying to 
get in, in the first place.” The dark haired man looked at Virdon. “Of all the 
goofed-up ideas, this particular one takes the platinum cake knife.” 

“Pete,” said Virdon, “don’t you think we should at least try to help?” 

Burke chewed his lip for a few seconds. “Did I say I didn’t think that? 
Come on.” He took a few steps across the clearing, back in the direction 
they had come the previous day. 

“Just a minute.” Galen’s voice stopped Burke and Virdon in their tracks. 

“What is it, Galen?” asked Burke. “Are we acting typically human again? 
Or are we acting not typically human, and you want to know why?” 

“Were you planning to include me in this trip back to Trion?” Galen 
ignored Burke’s pointed comments. 

Burke looked at Virdon, unwilling to make any reply. 

“T assumed we’d stay together,” said Virdon uncertainly. 

Galen walked slowly toward them, gesturing as he spoke as though he 
were lecturing a particularly difficult pupil. “We went through this only last 
night,” said the chimpanzee. “Just because the girl reminds you of your 
daughter is no reason that I should run the risk of going back.” 

“No, no reason,” said Virdon glumly. 


“T just wanted to be sure that you understood that fact,” said Galen. “You 
can appreciate my position. In the first place, the young human girl has no 
emotional attachment for me at all. Indeed, the entire human settlement 
means little to me, in other than the merest intellectual ways.” 


“Sure, Galen,” said Burke. “But we’d do the same—” The Chimpanzee 
cut off Burke’s words with a sharp gesture. 


“And, further,” said Galen, “you see that there is actually little reason for 
you two to go, either.” 


“No,” said Virdon. 


Galen cocked his gruff simian head to one side and stared into Virdon’s 
eyes. “But yet, you stubbornly insist upon returning.” 


Virdon looked at Burke. Burke shrugged, but did not say a word. After a 
moment, both men nodded. 


Galen looked up into the clear sky. He spoke as if to some great watchful 
being above them. “I’m getting to be no better than a human!” he said. “All 
right, let’s go.” 

Virdon and Burke grinned at each other. Burke slapped Galen’s shoulder, 
a motion of gratitude and comradeship that Galen did not understand for a 
moment. Virdon was on the point of explaining it, but then he just shook his 
head and turned away. The three started the long walk back to Trion. 


In the village, there was already more activity than the humans had ever 
seen. Unfortunately, everyone was too involved with the sudden epidemic 
to appreciate the attention they had drawn from their ape masters. Nearly 
every human was either sick or tending to the helpless victims. No one 
watched the gorilla forces that were enforcing the quarantine. There was no 
time to think about Trion’s future, as far as the relative freedom of the 
humans was concermed. The fever occupied everyone’s thoughts, and the 
gorillas went about their business virtually unobserved. 


General Urko and his armed gorillas had surrounded the village in full 
force. Urko rode on his horse all along the village’s perimeter, giving 
orders, stationing his forces to their best advantage. His headquarters, set up 
well away from the town, fitted Urko’s rough style, being little more than a 
large tent that served as his command post. 


Within the village, men, women, and children alike were in terror. They 
had no idea of what was striking them down. There was nothing to fight, 
nothing that they could see, nothing that they could grasp hold of. Grown 
men shrank in fear from the corpses of the dead around them. Children, 
crying, found no one to soothe their panic. The people of Trion huddled 
near their homes, terrified. 


Some, though, continued to do their best to help the poor people who 
were striken by the unknown disease. Amy Talbert tended to a dying old 
woman, putting wet cloths on her face and arms. Amy, knowing that it did 
no good, barely eased the woman’s pain. The woman would die and Amy 
would nurse another person. The girl wondered how much longer she could 
continue, until she broke from the growing hysteria within her. Or until she 
was Claimed by the sickness herself. 


On the edge of Trion, Neesa, the gorilla guard, was tired and agitated by 
the unusual activity in the village. He did not like the nearby presence of 
General Urko. Before the epidemic, Neesa and his comrades lived under a 
relaxed discipline. Now times were harsher for the gorillas, as well as for 
the humans. 


Neesa heard a sound behind him. He turned, half expecting to see the 
guard who was due to relieve him. Instead, he saw Galen, Virdon, and 
Burke. He was startled to see them step out of the forest area beyond the 
fields. As they approached, he called to them. “What are you doing back 
here?” he asked. “Haven’t you heard? There’s fever.” 


“We are somewhat familiar with this problem,” said Galen smoothly. 
“We would like to go in and help.” 


Neesa sneered. “The council has sent the Chief Physician. So turn around 
and go back where you came from.” 


Virdon stepped forward, not willing to be so easily blocked by this 
infuriating obstacle. He wanted to be reasonable, but he knew that reason 
was a quality totally foreign to Neesa and his kind. “Look,” said the man, 
“we just want to—” 

Virdon was stopped short by Neesa’s rifle which the gorilla pointed 
squarely at his chest. “I have orders to kill anyone who tries to cross the 
quarantine line.” 


Burke pushed his way forward. “Look,” he said angrily, “I’m not going 
to take anything from some refugee from the Bronx Zoo.” 


Galen made a grunting noise; Virdon, fearful of what Burke’s words and 
actions might cause Neesa to do, grabbed his friend by the arm. “Wait a 
minute,” said Virdon. “That kind of thing isn’t going to get us anywhere. 
Perhaps the guard is right. After all, he’s only following his orders.” 


“Yes,” said Neesa, with a warning edge to his voice, “now go.” 


“We seem to have no choice,” said Galen. The three adventurers walked 
back the way they had come. 


Northeast of Trion was a small area of wooded growth, where, earlier, 
Virdon and Amy had walked. The forest area gradually merged with a wet 
marshy region. The three moved through the tangled vegetation for a few 
minutes. Water was standing over the ground, still and stagnant. There was 
no motion anywhere, nothing to be heard but the buzzing and ticking of 
insects. After a short while they stopped and looked back. Neesa, who had 
been watching them, had grown bored and had continued his slow rounds. 
Burke pointed, and the other two followed him, returning to the village the 
long way around through the marshy area. 


The splashing noises they made wading through the brackish water went 
unheard by the gorilla guards, who were too concerned with their own 
business to post sentries that far from the village. All at once Burke 
stopped. He held up his hand, signalling the others not to move. Before 
them was a large pool, somewhat deeper than the water they had been 
walking through. The pool was thick and ugly, and the breeding ground for 
mosquitoes. Burke studied the area, then suddenly slapped at mosquitoes 
buzzing near him. He turned to Virdon, pulling his friend and Galen back. 


“Stagnant water and mosquitoes,” said Burke. “What does that make you 
think of?” 


The two men and the chimpanzee moved quickly away from the place. 
Galen did not understand what Burke meant; he followed curiously, turning 
often to throw puzzled glances at the pool. 

After some time, and frequent detours around more stagnant pools, the 
three travelers came out into one of the outlying farms of the village. They 
stood on the edge of the field and watched carefully. There did not seem to 


be any gorilla forces nearby. They started forward again, crossing the open 
field cautiously. When they reached the hut area, they stopped short, 
stunned. 


Never before had Burke or Virdon, or Galen for that matter, seen such 
desolation and hopelessness. The entire village had been reduced to a mass 
of frightened, sick people, helpless to save themselves from the strange 
curse that had attacked them. As Virdon, Burke, and Galen walked along 
the main street, they saw only terrified people, huddled together, with sick 
and dying people lying unattended among them. The bodies of the corpses 
remained where they had fallen; the survivors were too afraid to move 
them. 


They walked through the center of the village. One of the sick men saw 
them and struggled to raise himself up on one elbow. His face was streaked 
with sweat and dirt, and his hand shook as he reached out toward them. His 
pained cry was the sound of a dying animal. He tried to wave, but could not 
control his movements; he ended up clawing the air in an attitude of 
desperate supplication. The sight tore at the hearts of Virdon and Burke, and 
even Galen was moved to pity. Virdon and Burke stopped and knelt by the 
man, examining him. 

“Help ...me....” whispered the man in a hoarse croaking voice. 


Virdon tried to make the man lie down, but the hopeless man clung to 
Virdon’s arms. He had little strength left, and Virdon forced him down; 
after a brief struggle, the man heaved a thick, rattling sigh and fell back to 
the ground, his body convulsing and his eyes staring unfocused before him. 
Virdon looked up at Burke. “You read it like I do?” he asked. 


“Malaria,” said Burke sadly. 


Standing up, Virdon surveyed the village. It was a scene from some 
demented painter’s vision of Hell. “God,” he whispered, “God, what do we 
do now?” 


A few huts away, Amy Talbert came through a door. Stopping in the hot 
sun, she wiped the sweat from her forehead. She looked around, trying to 
decide where she could be of use. Suddenly seeing her three friends, she 
rubbed her eyes. “Virdon!” she cried. 


At the sound of her voice, Virdon, Burke, and Galen turned. Stumbling 
toward them, she stopped, exhausted; her face suddenly lost the expression 
of hope it had carried, and her features went slack. Virdon ran to her 
quickly, caught her by her shoulders before she fell, and studied her face. 


“My father,” she said slowly, “my father is...dead...” 


Virdon felt a moment of wrenching emotion. At first he did not know 
what to say. “Amy,” he said at last, as gently as he could, “I’m so sorry.” 
But even that sounded inadequate to him. 


Burke joined them. Together, he and Virdon helped Amy over to the 
shade of one of the huts. “Amy,” said Burke, “how do you feel?” 


Amy tried to speak, but her throat was so dry that she couldn’t make the 
words come out. She swallowed hard and tried again. “I’m... tired,” she 
said, “but I’m not... sick...” 


Virdon looked at the girl for a few seconds. He ran his hand through his 
hair. Things had to be done, but the measures that he could advise would be 
so pitifully ineffective without the proper medications. Still, a start had to 
be made, or else the situation would only deteriorate that much more 
quickly. And the situation would then be not just desperate. It would be 
final. 


Virdon moved to the center of the village’s meeting area. “Listen to me,” 
he called. “All of you. If you can, come here and listen.” 


A cluster of frightened people stared at him from the small scrap of shade 
next to a hut. They were uncertain: in their weakened condition, with 
sickness raging in their bodies, with the haunting memories of family and 
friends dying before their eyes, they did not know whom or what to trust. 


Virdon turned his attention to another group, hanging back by another 
hut. Like the first group, they did not seem anxious to put their faith in this 
stranger, even though they had gotten to know him well in his stay in their 
village. There had been no such plague before the arrival of the three 
fugitives. 

Something had to be done. Virdon realized that he was getting nowhere. 
“Please,” he said, “time is against us. We’ve got to act quickly.” 


A few of the people, not as hopelessly ill as the others, caught the note of 
hope in Virdon’s voice. They had learned from experience that to do 


nothing would lead surely and quickly to death. Virdon promised action 
which might mean life. They moved slowly and painfully toward him. 


Following the first group, another group decided that Virdon was their 
best hope in their desperate situation. They moved away from the side of 
their hut and walked slowly across the hard-baked dirt toward the astronaut. 


Anyone who could still walk or help another person gathered in the 
meeting area. They clustered about Virdon as though he brought news of 
their salvation. They had put their last hope in Virdon, and the blond 
realizing just how much he had promised with his encouraging words, 
wondered if he could possibly deliver on that promise. 


“We must bury the dead,” he said. “Immediately. You can’t realize how 
important that is. If we don’t, well be fighting the fever, and complications, 
and worse. ” 


His words were interrupted briely by the sound of hoofbeats, rapidly 
approaching the village along the road. The crowd of people turned away 
from Virdon to look; no one was yet in sight. Virdon spoke out again, to 
regain his audience’s attention. “A treatment center must be set up,” he 
urged. 

Chief Medical Officer Zoran, rode into the village, followed by his 
assistant, Inta. They stopped their horses and dismounted, and hurried to 
where Virdon was standing. Virdon tried to continue. “Work teams must be 
organized,” he said. 

“Silence!” commanded Zoran. 

Virdon stopped. All eyes, those in the crowd and those of Virdon, Burke, 
and Galen as well, turned to Zoran and Inta. The two chimpanzees studied 
Virdon closely. 

“You seem to be a leader here,” said Zoran curiously. “I wonder how 
General Urko would feel if he knew that a human was attempting to 
organize the other workers.” 

“T am no leader,” said Virdon hastily. “What I said just makes good 
sense.” 

“Who are you?” asked Zoran. 

“Just a... man, trying to help his fellow men,” said Virdon cautiously. 


“T am Zoran, Chief Medical Officer of the Supreme Council. This is my 
assistant, Inta. I have come to assume full authority here now.” 


Burke, Amy, and Galen moved forward to stand beside Virdon. Neither 
Zoran nor Inta paid the humans or their chimpanzee friend any attention. 
Zoran walked slowly across the street to examine one of the helplessly sick 
men who was lying in the middle of the road, too weak to move himself out 
of the way of whatever traffic might happen by. 


Burke held Virdon’s arm, stopping his friend from following too closely. 
“What are you going to do?” asked Burke. 


“It’s obvious that the apes have no idea what malaria really means,” said 
Virdon. “They don’t know what causes it, they don’t know how to cure it.” 


Burke looked worried. “We have to be careful here,” he said. “We can’t 
look like we have all the answers. The apes won’t like that at all. Still, we 
have to do what we can. I don’t have an answer. Do you?” 


Virdon shrugged. He hurried after Zoran, assuming a deferential attitude. 
“We’re very glad to see you,” he said. “Perhaps we can work together.” 


Zoran gave Virdon a dubious look. “I can very well understand how you 
might want to work with me. After all, that would certainly increase your 
status among your fellow laborers, wouldn’t it? But why in the world would 
I want to work with you?” 


“He has a point,” said Galen. Burke only gave their chimpanzee friend a 
warning look. 


Zoran finished his examination of the dying man, then stood up, brushing 
his gauntleted hands together and nodding confidently. 


“A pit will be dug at once,” said the Medical Officer. “It will be filled 
with water. I will add certain medications—ground nuts and roots, and 
specific natural chemicals. You will all disrobe and immerse yourselves. 
Then each of you will have an incision made on your upper arm, and you 
will be carefully bled—the amount depending of course on your size and 
age. There will be no physical contact among you until I have this disease 
under control.” Zoran turned to speak directly to Virdon. “You,” said the 
chimpanzee, “with the evident talent for organizing. You will supervise the 
digging of the pit.” 


Virdon was stunned, left speechless by the inanity of Zoran’s 
prescription. He stood unable to respond. He just stared in disbelief. Burke 
stepped forward angrily. “Look, Doc,” he said through clenched teeth, 
“you’re whistling Dixie!” 

Now it was Zoran’s turn to stare in shocked amazement. When he spoke, 
it was first with bewilderment, then annoyance. “I’m whistling? I... will .. 
. speak . . . clearly. Do you still hear whistling? Is there some structural 
malfunction in your ears?” 


Galen sensed that the two humans were putting themselves in a position 
that could easily lead to trouble. It was another case of the astronauts’ 
ignorance of the way things worked in this world, their refusal to accept the 
natural order of life, the perfectly reasonable superiority of apes over men. 
Galen took a deep breath; he was well-known in his own society, a fugitive. 
He hoped that Zoran would not recognize him. He had never had any 
conversations with the Chief Medical Officer before, and there was no 
reason to think that there would be any risk now. But Galen knew, perhaps 
in a way that Virdon and Burke never could, that every situation they found 
themselves in held its own latent dangers. “What he is suggesting, sir,” he 
said, in a reassuring manner, “is that this .. . particular . . . disease, with 
which he is familiar, demands special treatment.” 


“Who are you?” asked Zoran irritably. “Why are you here in this 
village?” 

Galen sighed. He was safe. “I was taking these two humans to another 
farm. Listen to them. They are more intelligent than most.” 


Zoran stared at Galen thoughtfully, weighing the chimpanzee’s words. 
The doctor looked around him at the dying wrecks that once was the labor 
force of the village of Trion. The problem of the disease was certainly bad 
enough; but Zoran had staked a lot of his personal ambitions on his being 
able to come up with a solution. He had risked his own future, in front of 
the Supreme Council, in front of Zaius, in front of General Urko. When 
Zoran thought of the gorilla chieftain, his lip curled angrily. It was all 
because of that monstrous Urko that Zoran was here at all. He certainly 
didn’t especially want to be—of what remarkable value were these dismal 
looking human beings? There were always plenty more, breeding away in 
some other village. And the sun was hot— 


Zoran realized that his attention was wandering. He looked at Burke. “So 
you, too, are familiar with this disease.” 


Burke did not hesitate in his reply. “It’s malaria,” he said. 


Zoran laughed out loud. He turned to Inta, his assistant. “How clever,” 
said Zoran. “He’s even given it a name. Oh, call the guards, Inta. I haven’t 
time for this fool.” 


Inta nodded, mounted his horse, and rode off toward the barracks of the 
gorillas. 


Galen was alarmed. “Sir,” he said quickly, “the guards won’t be 
necessary.” 


Virdon had stopped worrying about his own safety. He knew that he had 
to convince this Zoran of the truth of his knowledge, or the people of Trion 
were as good as sentenced to death. Virdon would not have much time, or 
much chance of success, but he knew that he had to try. “Listen to me, sir,” 
he said, hating the term of respect even as he uttered it, “malaria means 
‘foul air’. Like the kind you find around stagnant pools, like the kind we 
saw on our way into this village, not far away. You see, sir, the mosquitoes 
around this stagnant water carry the disease, and it’s communicated by their 
sting.” 

Zoran had just about all he could stand. He was not used to talking with 
human beings—whenever that became necessary in his job, it was usually 
taken care of by Inta—and he definitely did not find it pleasant to be 
contradicted by one. Zoran was glad that Inta had gone, so that the assistant 
could not see what, to Zoran, was a horrible embarrassment. The Chief 
Medical Officer exploded. “That is enough!” he screamed. “I don’t know 
whether to have you shot for plain stupidity, or hanged for insolence. 
Plagues flying through the air on the backs of insects! Diseases of the lower 
Species are communicated by bodily contact.” 


Burke ignored Zoran’s words “the lower species”. He spoke as calmly as 
he could. “This one isn’t,” he said. 

Zoran was even more furious. “You are challenging my word!” 

Galen grew even more agitated. It seemed that Virdon and Burke were 
deliberately trying to get themselves further and further into trouble! Didn’t 
these humans realize that they couldn’t risk antagonizing someone as 


powerful as Zoran? It made no difference who was right in this matter; all 
that was important was that Zoran had the authority, and that Virdon and 
Burke were, after all, only humans. 


“Believe me, sir,” said Galen in a conciliatory tone, “he does not mean to 
be insolent. As with all humans, fear has put foolish words in his mouth.” 


The sound of returning hoofbeats caused Galen to look around nervously. 
Virdon and Burke watched the road carefully; they realized that, perhaps, 
they had gotten themselves into a situation that no amount of talking could 
get them out of. It might be, as much as they didn’t like the idea, that they 
might have to fight their way out of Trion. 


Zoran noticed their discomfort. “Fear, eh?” he said. “Is that what causes 
their foolish words? I have a certain cure for that disease.” 


Galen tried one last time to convince Zoran. “These men do know 
something of medicine.” 


Zoran waved the suggestion away. “Impossible,” he said. 


Meanwhile Neesa rode into the village, roughly knocking several humans 
aside with his horse. With him rode Inta and another gorilla guard. Virdon 
noticed that Neesa was sweating profusely—the gorilla was on the very 
edge of exhaustion. It seemed that only the blond astronaut saw Neesa’s 
condition. Zoran pointed at the two humans. “Arrest those two!” he cried. 


At first, it looked as if Zoran’s angry demand would go ignored by 
Neesa, who was having difficulty controlling his horse. Neesa rubbed his 
heavy brow with a gloved hand. The horse feeling the gorilla’s 
unsteadiness, began to prance around. Neesa shook his head to clear his 
dizziness, then reined in tightly. The horse quieted down; after a moment 
Neesa spoke as though nothing were bothering him. He glared at Virdon, 
Burke, and Galen. “Arrest them?” he said angrily. “Ill shoot them. They’ve 
crossed the quarantine line against my orders.” 


Zoran looked thoughtfully at the gorilla guard. Such bloodthirstiness still 
did not sit well with the more intellectually inclined chimpanzee. 
Nevertheless, Nessa represented the gorilla guards, who were the apes’ only 
protection against whatever dangers might develop in these outlying areas. 
They probably knew what was best in these matters; it was not Zoran’s 
position to countermand the gorillas’ orders. After all, Zoran had a difficult 


enough time as it was. He shrugged. “Do as you please,” he said, turning 
away. 

Virdon and Burke started to protest. Galen held them back, knowing that 
their interference would only make things worse, and hasten theur 
execution at the hands of Neesa and the second gorilla guard. The two 
astronauts exchanged helpless glances. Galen stepped in front of them and 
spoke to Zoran, who had turned his back and was walking away “Sir,” said 
Galen, “I must protest your actions here—” 


Galen’s argument went unnoticed by Zoran, who continued across the 
road. Neesa however was happy to have the situation in his control, he 
raised his rifle and tried to aim it at Virdon. At the same time, the second 
gorilla raised his own rifle and pointed it at Burke. Before either could fire, 
though, Neesa’s strength finally failed him. He dropped his rifle and fell 
from his horse. “Kava,” called Neesa hoarsely. Kava, the other gorilla, was 
too startled to answer. He grabbed the reins of Neesa’s horse to prevent the 
animal from trampling its master. While Neesa rolled in the dust of the 
road, Kava struggled to control the riderless horse. 


The commotion behind him caused Zoran to turn and watch the scene for 
a moment: he saw Neesa convulsing on the ground. Virdon and Burke 
knelt, examining the gorilla. After a moment of silence, Burke stood and 
addressed Zoran. “Shove this up your theory,” said Burke “Has he had 
‘bodily contact’ with any of the lower species? He has malaria!” 


Kava, Neesa’s companion, was frightened. Even with the gorilla’s rigid 
military training with its Spartan emphasis on discipline and restraint, fear 
showed on his face. Rising in his saddle, he urged his horse closer to Zoran. 
Burke’s words had gone straight to Kava’s heart. Now Kava exploded with 
indignant rage. “What is he saying?” he demanded, “How could this be? 
Explain!” 

Zoran stared at the writhing Neesa. He did not seem to hear Kava’s 
desperate questions, or his peremptory command for an explanation. Zoran 
was as frightened as Kava, but on top of it was the sudden insight that there 
was a good deal more to the situation than anyone yet suspected. Perhaps 
these puny humans were correct, after a fashion. Perhaps the apes did not 
have such a complete grasp of medical science, after all. In a way, that idea 
was more disturbing to Zoran. He studied the dying Neesa and shook his 


head in disbelief. All logic seemed to desert him. “I... I can’t explain...” 
he said. 


Kava glared at Zoran with contempt. “You fool,” said Kava. “Will you 
dare tell that to Urko?” 


Zoran had no answet. 


THREE 


The next day was as hot and clear as the previous one. In the village of 
Trion, more humans died. Outside the village, in Urko’s command tent, a 
hastily assembled meeting of the Supreme Council was trying to reach a 
decision. The meeting was going much less smoothly than the one before. 
Now the emotions of all the members seemed to interfere with the coldly 
logical reasoning on which they prided themselves. Outside the tent, two 
gorillas stood guard. Watching the horses of the council members, they tried 
in vain to hear some of the progress of the meeting. All that they heard were 
the sounds of angry voices, and an occasional word that was shouted above 
the raucous clamor. 


“Fire!” cried Urko. “Purification by fire! It is the only course left to 
pursue.” 


One orangutan tried to speak. He started several times, each time 
drowned out by the excited arguing of the others. At last Zaius came to the 
orangutan’s aid, banging his gavel over and over until everyone settled 
down. Then the orangutan proceeded. “The situation is different now, 
Zaius,” he said. “Apes are being threatened.” 


Zaius did not appear to be moved. “Please,” he said calmly, “we must 
quiet ourselves and think rationally.” 


The orangutan pounded his fist on a table. “But an ape is dead, Zaius. An 
ape! It’s no longer a minor problem.” 


Almost every member of the council took the opportunity to demonstrate 
the intensity of his feelings. Unfortunately, the cumulative effect of so many 
simultaneous demonstrations was complete and uncontrollable chaos. Zaius 
banged his gavel, but this time there was no quieting the apes. At last Zaius 
gave a sigh and stopped, his gavel-banging was only adding to the noise 
and confusion. After a few moments, realizing that they were making no 
progress at all, the council members returned to their seats. 


Zoran conspicuously took no part in the loud display and sat silently in 
his seat, a shaken and doubtful chimpanzee. Urko noticed Zoran’s 


frightened manner and took advantage of it. “You,” he cried, pointing his 
hugely muscled arm at Zoran, closing his fingers into a threatening fist, 
“you and your ‘theories’ ” Urko turned from the Medical Officer and 
addressed the rest of the council. “He should be burned with the others.” 


Zaius pounded his gavel to stop the uproar that greeted Urko’s words. “I 
do believe that suggestion is a little extreme, even for this situation,” said 
Zaius. “In any event, you are out of order, Urko. I suggest that we hear 
Zoran’s appraisal of the circumstances.” 


A member of the council, an orangutan, shouted out his approval “I 
agree,” he said. “He promises us success.” It was a challenge to Zoran’s 
professional abilities. 


Everyone in the command tent looked at Zoran. There was a sudden, 
deep, and unnerving quiet. Zoran took a breath. He understood the 
importance of what he would have to do in the next few days. It was 
possible that he might emerge from this dilemma a discredited and broken 
ape. It had all begun so simply! He almost wished that he had let Urko have 
his way at the previous council meeting. Still, the possibility remained that 
Zoran might yet wrest a victory from these unpromising events. Zoran rose 
from his seat, his thoughts racing. Everyone waited for him to speak. “Upon 
. . . my arrival in Trion,” he said, considering each word carefully, “I 
discovered that the fever . . . was of a different type than I had assumed. It 
isofa...rare variety ... called... Malaria... and it is obviously fatal to 
apes as well as humans. This leads me to conclude... that it is... 
obviously . . . not transmitted by bodily contact...” 


“Then in what other way could it be communicated?” asked Zaius. 


Zoran wondered if he believed what he was going to say, himself. “I have 
reason to suspect .. . the disease grows in... stagnant pools of water... 
and is carried into the bloodstream by the sting .. . of . .. mosquitoes.” 

The council members stared at Zoran in amazement. They had never 
before heard such a preposterous statement, and they surely didn’t expect 
such a thing from so noted an authority as Zoran. 

“You can’t be serious,” said one of the orangutans. 


Urko laughed harshly. “He’s got the fever himself.” 


There was a great deal of unpleasant muttering from the council 
members. Zaius rapped his gavel for order. “Zoran,” he said, “are you 
aware of what you are asking us to believe?” 


“There are such stagnant pools in Trion,” said Zoran. “Both the humans 
and,” he addressed Urko, “your soldiers have been exposed to these areas.” 


“And what action do you propose we take now?” asked Zaius. 


That was the question that Zoran dreaded. He had thought about the 
matter until his mind refused to consider it any more; he had gone over 
everything the two humans had told him, and it still made no sense. He had 
to stall. Perhaps something would happen, or some idea would occur to him 
in the meantime. “I will need a few hours to . . . further appraise the 
situation,” said Zoran, in his best bureaucratic manner. 


General Urko took the opportunity to take another swipe at Zoran; the 
difference was that this time he voiced sentiments that were shared by 
almost all the other members of the council. “I’ll be damned if I’ll back 
down to a mosquito!” he roared. 


Zoran knew that he had to defend his shaky position. The problem was in 
finding a way to do it. He had little sympathy left among his colleagues; 
Urko was gaining more and more influence. Zoran’s reasonable talk was 
sounding increasingly like vague and unfulfillable promises. “Urko,” said 
the Medical Officer, “since this disease is fatal to our people, too we should 
use this .. . this situation to develop a cure. Can’t you understand that?” 


“Yes,” said Zaius, to Zoran’s great relief, “perhaps there’s a positive side 
to this. We can experiment with the humans. Even if we lost the entire 
village—as long as an ape cure were developed—it would be worth it. 
Historically, medicine has progressed because of such experimentation. Yes. 
I believe we should seize this opportunity.” 


One by one, thanks to the backing of Zaius, the other members of the 
council nodded agreement. 


“So be it,” said Zaius. He turned directly to Zoran. “You’|l report to us.” 
“Yes, sir,” said Zoran. 


Urko did not voice his disapproval. He merely rose ponderously to his 
feet and pushed through the others. He left the command tent unaware of 
the nervous looks the members of the council gave him as he passed. 


The day was getting hotter. Urko shielded his eyes when he emerged into 
the bright sunlight. He stood motionless for a moment, then signalled to one 
of his guards to prepare a horse for him. The young gorilla brought Urko’s 
mount, and the general still fuming at the council’s foolish delays swung up 
into the saddle and rode away. A few moments later Zoran came out of the 
tent. Now more shaken than before the meeting, he felt trapped. 


In the village of Trion work groups had been organized. Parties of men 
still strong enough buried the dead. Those who had been weakened by the 
disease were carried into one of the largest huts. More people carried water 
from the village well into the hospital hut. 


In other parts of the village, women and children were fashioning crude 
gloves and cloth headpieces with narrow eyeslits. Virdon went from group 
to group, inspecting their work. He gave them all encouragement; he knew 
that, even if this labor didn’t actually stave off the attacks of the fever, it at 
least absorbed the attention of the survivors. It substituted a positive plan 
for panic and hysteria. 


Burke felt differently; he thought that the very fact that they knew what 
was striking down the people of Trion was a tremendous advantage in 
fighting it. At least, they weren’t digging pits and filling them with water. 
At least, they weren’t bleeding the people. What simple things they could 
do were along the right lines. He thought for a moment about how the 
scientists of his own time had fought malaria and yellow fever. A bacteria 
had been developed that attacked the particular mosquito that spread these 
diseases. When the bacteria was introduced into the pools where the 
mosquito bred, the mosquito larvae died in a few days. The method, 
harmless to man, was much safer to the ecology of the area than spraying 
with insecticides. But Burke, wiping the sweat from his brow, would more 
happily settle now for an elementary medical textbook of his own era, one 
that would direct him and Virdon with more authority. 


The sick were being placed on cots arranged in rows inside the large hut. 
Burke directed this operation; Amy and Galen bathed the sick with well 
water that was carried in for their use. These tasks ceased at the spund of 
hoof-beats; Burke looked out of the hut window and then went outside. 


Virdon heard the sound, too, and looked up, shielding his eyes with one 
hand. He waited for Burke to join him from the hut. Zoran rode into the 


village and dismounted. The Medical Officer walked about the village, 
examining the activities that the astronauts had organized. They picked up a 
pair of gloves and a mask that the women were making. “What are they 
doing?” he asked. 


“Protective masks and gloves,” said Burke. “We’ve got to send a work 
crew to drain off the stagnant water.” 


Zoran considered Burke’s words. Now he did not attack their 
suggestions: his personal situation was so desperate that he had to accept 
whatever help was available, no matter how unorthodox it seemed. He had 
committed himself this far; the only reasonable thing was to see the thing 
through to the end, whatever that might prove to be. “I am in a most 
difficult position with the council,” he said. “I have related your... 
mosquito theory.” Zoran paused, studying the faces of the men. He took a 
deep breath. “Of course, in order to save you from punishment—should we 
fail—I told them it was my own...” 


Virdon and Burke exchanged wondering looks. This benevolent attitude 
they rarely encountered among the apes. Usually, the masters were all too 
willing to let the blame for failures fall upon the “inferior” human beings. 
“You’re very generous,” said Virdon. 


Zoran looked at the humans curiously. He wondered if they were, after 
all, just as simple as the other humans of Trion. Surely, they ought to be 
able to understand how he, personally, was involved with the situation now, 
and how he had to come up with a solution to save his own career and, 
possibly, his own life. He sneered; any of the other human beings would see 
that. He wondered how Virdon and Burke could overlook it. If they were 
that unsophisticated, how could he put any faith in their medical advice? 
“T’m not entirely generous,” he said, baiting them. “If I told the council that 
I heard it from two humans, they would have asked questions: who you 
were, how you came by this information. Urko, particularly, would have 
been more than curious about humans who know more than they should. I 
hope, for all our sakes, that you do know about this disease.” 


The mention of Urko’s name drew concerned looks from Virdon and 
Burke. There was no one in the world that more wanted to see the 
astronauts dead than General Urko: the gorilla feared that the humans might 
bring knowledge to their oppressed people. But worse, in Urko’s eyes, was 


the possibility of the astronauts’ leading a slave revolt against the ape 
masters. Zoran caught the exchange of silent glances and misinterpreted it. 
“Have we been wrong up to now?” asked Burke. 


This only made Zoran grow more suspicious; the humans seemed to be 
unusually defensive. While Zoran considered the matter, Galen came out of 
hut to see if his friends had gotten themselves into trouble again. 


Zoran hit a fist into the gloved palm of his other hand. “You’ve provided 
a theory,” he said to Burke. “A name for the disease, a diagnosis. Right or 
wrong, it adds up to very little. What about treatment?” 


Burke shrugged. He was wondering how long it would take the Medical 
Officer to think of that. 


“There’s one known treatment for malaria,” said Virdon. “Quinine. It’s 
extracted from the bark of a semi-tropical tree called the cinchona.” 


Zoran looked suddenly very weary. He rubbed his eyes and sighed. “I’ve 
never even heard of such a tree,” he said. It was obvious that he thought the 
humans really didn’t know what they were talking about. 


“Just beyond the marsh there’s a heavily wooded area,” said Burke. “It’s 
fairly tropical growth. If we’re lucky, you’ll get to see one.” 


Virdon walked to the shaded area of one of the huts, where women and 
children had finished a number of protective garments. He picked out a pair 
of gloves and a headpiece for himself, tried them on, then nodded his 
approval. He picked up another set and offered it to Zoran. The chimpanzee 
nodded and accepted the articles. Virdon, Burke, and Galen smiled to 
themselves. 


Properly attired, the two men and two apes started off toward the marshy 
area. They took along several men, who also wore the gloves and 
headpieces. The sun was very hot, and inside the masks, the party grew 
more uncomfortable. Still, they all understood the importance of not 
removing the headpieces. 


The stagnant pools surprised Zoran with their size. He bent down and 
studied the water, a little fearfully. He saw the small, tadpole-like larvae of 
the mosquitoes, swimming around in great numbers. Great numbers of the 
adult mosquitoes settled on the protected areas of the party’s bodies. “Are 
you sure we’re adequately guarded?” asked Zoran. 


“Tf they can’t bite you, they can’t hurt you,” said Burke. 


Virdon turned to the work party that had come with them, some carrying 
crudely made shovels and other digging tools. “Remember,” he said, “no 
part of your body can be exposed.” The blond man turned to Galen, who 
was to supervise the draining operation. “Good luck, my friend,” said 
Virdon. 


Galen nodded and began organizing his crew. Burke, Virdon, and Zoran 
moved away, followed by half of the men. 


After a few minutes of walking, the group approached the edge of the 
heavily wooded area. “Listen,” asked Zoran, “do we still have to wear these 
things? We’ve come a good distance from the danger region.” 


“T think we’ll be all right,” said Virdon. They pulled off the headpieces in 
order to see better and be more comfortable. The sound of hoofbeats 
announced the arrival of an unwelcome interruption. 


Virdon, Burke, and Zoran turned to see who was coming. The sight was 
unpleasant for all three, although it meant much more to the astronauts than 
to the chimpanzee. It was Urko and several of his armed soldiers riding 
toward them. The gorillas shouted as they rode, making an awesome 
spectacle of military might. Zoran found it distasteful; Virdon and Burke 
found it potentially fatal. 


“Uh oh,” whispered Burke. 


Virdon thought hastily. He pulled the headpiece back over his face, to 
hide his identity from Urko. Burke followed his friend’s lead. Together they 
waited, anxious and concerned, not only for their own safety, but also for 
what their recapture would mean to the people of Trion. 


Urko and his gorilla guards pulled their horses to a halt a few yards from 
the small party. The gorillas laughed and insulted the humans, pointing at 
the bulky protective gear and making foolish comments. Urko quieted them 
by raising one hand. He walked his horse in front of Zoran, blocking the 
path of the party. 

Urko leaned over in his saddle and spoke menacingly. “What’s wrong? 
Running away from the village, doctor?” he asked. 


Zoran suddenly realized that it looked to Urko as if the Medical Officer 
were trying to escape, to flee for his own life. If Urko could convince the 


Supreme Council of that, everything would have been for nothing, and 
Zoran’s life might end in disgrace. “The cure is in the bark of a certain 
tree,” he said. “We believe such a tree can be found in those woods.” 


Urko laughed; it seemed that Zoran was doing everything he could to 
back himself into a corner. “We believe?” asked Urko cheerfully. “What do 
you mean, we? I was under the impression that you had sole authority 
here.” 


Zoran realized that he had set a trap for himself. But he had not risen to 
his high position within the council without learning the same kind of 
verbal agility that Urko was using. His voice was steady when he replied. “I 
have sole authority. But I have described the tree and we,” Zoran turned 
indicating Virdon, Burke, and the others, “they believe such a tree might be 
found in there.” Zoran nodded to the nearby wooded area. 


Urko grunted. He prodded his horse even closer to the group of humans. 
He noticed that the workmen had removed their headpieces, but that Virdon 
and Burke still wore theirs. Urko, more intelligent than the usual gorilla, 
turned this idea over in his mind. “What are you two afraid of?” he asked. 


Burke answered, trying to disguise his voice from Urko. From within the 
headpiece, the sound of Burke’s voice was further muffled. “Mosquitoes,” 
he said. 


Urko started and without a word he wheeled his horse around. The gorilla 
general looked about him worriedly, but saw nothing suspicious. Although 
there were no mosquitoes in the immediate area, Urko rode off at great 
speed, his soldiers close behind. 


Zoran watched Urko’s departure for several moments. Then, when the 
gorillas had ridden safely away, he turned to Virdon and Burke, 
suspiciously. Walking slowly toward them, fingering his own headpiece 
thoughtfully, he tried to seem casual, but the effect failed. 


“You two,” he said. “I notice that you are wearing your protective 
headgear again. I remember that you took them off shortly before General 
Urko arrived. And because you have been of such great assistance up until 
now, and because you seem to have so deep an understanding of this 
situation, I’d like to know why you think it necessary to cover your faces.” 


He looked at them, and he was unable to keep the suspicion out of his 
expression. “There are no mosquitoes here,” he said. 


Burke clapped his hands at an imaginary mosquito. He held his palms 
closely together; Zoran watched closely as Burke slowly opened a gap 
between his hands. “Missed!” said Burke disgustedly. “It was an albino 
mosquito. All white, with pink eyes. Very hard to see.” 


Zoran snorted derisively, but when Burke did not react, the Medical 
Officer raised his eyebrows. He did not know whether to believe Burke. An 
albino mosquito! But, still, the humans had been correct about things so far. 
Zoran continued to stare at Burke, whose innocent expression seemed to 
reassure the chimpanzee. A small hint of suspicion remained on Zoran’s 
face, but Burke ignored it. He and Virdon moved on. Zoran and the others 
followed. 


In the large hospital hut, Amy Talbert was carrying fresh water and bathing 
her fevered patients. As she knelt to rinse the sweating face of one old man, 
she suddenly felt faint. Recovering, she shook her head to clear it; and 
forced the gnawing fear that she, too, might be showing the first symptoms 
of the fever out of her mind. She continued to work among the dying 
people, while near her, Inta, Zoran’s assistant, followed his superior’s 
instructions and aided the sick humans as well as he could. 


In the wooded area, Virdon, Burke, and Zoran searched among the trees, 
looking for the particular growth that would yield a medicine for the fever. 
Burke was pessimistic: how many people would know what to look for, and 
recognize it when they found it? Virdon was more confident; he 
remembered the astronauts’ survival courses for various climates. A 
thorough study of animal and plant types had been given to them, along 
with a survey of native cures. The cinchona had been one of the things they 
had studied. Even if Burke hadn’t paid close enough attention, Virdon had. 
He described the tree and its bark to the others. “It’s more like a large 
shrub,” he said, “although there are several types we can use.” 


“T don’t think these guys would know a cinchona if it bit them on the 
leg,” said Burke. 


“Would you?” asked Zoran. 


“Sure,” said Burke hurriedly. “Oh, sure. Of course.” The party split up to 
search the area more thoroughly. 


They worked all the rest of that day, the men in the group getting more 
and more frustrated and hopeless as they brought scraps of bark to Virdon 
for identification. Nothing looked even vaguely like what Virdon was 
searching for. Then, while Virdon was looking for Burke, near sunset, he 
went through a portion of the forest that had been assigned to Zoran. The 
first thing the blond man noticed was a grove of what seemed to be 
cinchona trees. He stopped in his tracks and stared. Then slowly, muttering 
a short prayer, he walked to one of the trees to look at it closer. He pulled 
off a small, flat, brown piece of bark. He bit into it; the bitterness of the 
bark made Virdon wince. 

“Is it—?” asked Burke, who had come up behind Virdon. 

Virdon turned around, too hopeful to be startled. “Looks like it could be, 
and it sure tastes bad enough.” 

“T’d feel a lot better if you were sure,” said Burke. 

Virdon laughed. “To tell you the truth,” he said, “so would I.” 

Zoran joined them. He saw the bark in Virdon’s hands. “Have you found 
it?” he asked. 

“T think so,” said Virdon. 

Zoran reached out and took a small piece. He put it in his mouth and 
tasted it. “Ugh!” he said, making a face and spitting out the rest of the bark. 
“Terrible.” 

Virdon and Burke laughed at the sight the pompous Medical Officer 
made. “All good medicine tastes awful,” said Burke. “That was one of the 
first things I learned when I was a kid.” 

Zoran didn’t deign to reply to Burke. Instead, he turned his attention to 
Virdon. “But will it cure the fever?” he asked. 

“Not if we just stand here,” said Virdon. He began pulling off the bark. 
Zoran helped him, and Burke called the other men to come and join them. 
The work went quickly; the men had no idea of what the bark could be 
good for, and Zoran had only a vague notion. Burke was ignorant of the 
procedure for turning the raw bark into a usable medicine. Virdon spent the 


hour rehearsing in his mind the steps that had to be followed. In the 
preparation of quinine, the alkaloids in the bark had to be separated out, the 
natural lime in the bark neutralized, and the resulting crystals dissolved in 
an oil or alcohol base. None of the steps would be too difficult; that is, 
assuming that the humans of Trion had stores of the necessary substances. 


It was nearly dark when they finished peeling off a good supply of bark, 
and Virdon was satisfied that it was a sufficient quantity. They bundled it up 
as well as they could, and the humans, Zoran and Galen, began the march 
back to Trion. 


Torches were being lit along the main road that connected Trion with 
other nearby villages. The party entered the town wearily, throwing down 
the loads of bark in front of the hospital hut. Virdon looked around to see 
what had been accomplished during their absence. Most of the dead had 
been buried. Water was being fetched from the well and carried into the 
hospital in a steady operation. Some people were preparing food, and 
distributing it among those too ill to feed themselves, or too busy to fix their 
own meal. These people looked up when the astronauts and their helpers 
entered the village. There was a light of hope in their eyes, one that Virdon 
or Burke had oot seen before. Each of the men wondered if they could be 
worthy of the faith the people of Trion had placed in them. The villagers 
gathered around Virdon and Burke, anxious to know what would happen 
next. 


“Here,” said Virdon to them, “we’ve got to work quickly. Get stones, flat 
stones, grind this bark into powder.” As the villagers began to take up this 
new chore, Virdon turned to Inta, who had come out of the hospital hut. 
“Any more deaths?” asked Virdon. 


“One more,” said Inta. “And two more sick.” 
At this news, Virdon, Burke, and Zoran hurried into the hospital hut. 


They were met by a shocking sight, one that caused Virdon to gasp out 
loud. Burke swore softly. They ignored the pleadings of the other patients in 
the hospital hut; their attention was drawn to one small form, lying on one 
of the poor straw-filled mattresses. Amy’s face was bright with sweat, 
gleaming in the flickering light from candles and oil lamps. She jerked 
spasmodically and cried out in pain. Even Zoran was moved at the sight of 


the heroic young girl who had been made so helpless by the rampaging 
fever. 

Burke was stunned. He moved slowly to Amy’s side and knelt by her. He 
took her hand, and he was amazed by how pale it was, and how soaked with 
perspiration. Amy turned slowly, trying to see him through the haze of her 
delirium. “I’m sorry,” she murmured. 

Her words brought Burke nearly to the edge of tears. “What the hell for?” 
he asked, his voice almost choked with emotion. Virdon knelt down on the 
other side of her mattress. 

“I... wanted to... help,” said Amy. 

“We got what we went for,” said Virdon. “So you hang in there. You just 
hang in.” Amy nodded, then the effort was too great for her, and she was 
swallowed up by the sickness. Moaning, while her body twisted 
uncontrollably on the pallet. Virdon rose and walked sadly away. He was 
joined by Burke. They spoke together in hushed tones. 

“T’m sorry, Alan,” said Burke somberly. 

“About what?” asked Virdon. 

“A few things I’ve said and even more things that I’ve thought.” Burke 
jerked his head toward Amy. “This is rough on you.” 

“Tt’s not easy on anybody.” 

“When I look at her,” said Burke thoughtfully, “I don’t see a little girl 
who used to call me ‘Daddy’. I guess I’m lucky. No one back there to 
remember, really.” 

Virdon smiled. “Is that lucky?” he asked. 

“Absolutely,” said Burke. “I think. But, if we ever could make it back, 
you know, where we came from, I’d maybe start looking hard for someone 
soft, and permanent.” 

Virdon laughed ironically. “Then all of this hasn’t been in vain,” he said. 

Burke looked hurt. “I only said ‘maybe’, remember,” he said. 

“In that case,” said Virdon, “if I find a way back, I'll think about taking 
you along.” 

Burke laughed. “You be sure to do that,” he said. Together the two 
friends moved outside. 


Throughout the night, Virdon directed the preparation of the medicine. 
The bark was ground into a fine powder by the work crew that had earlier 
made the headpieces and gloves. Powdered lime was added to the bark, and 
water, and the paste was dried in an oven for nearly an hour. Burke chafed 
at the passage of time, recalling the frightening aspect of Amy’s suffering. 
Nevertheless, there was nothing else to do. The manufacturing of the 
medicine couldn’t be hurried. The dried result of the baking was mixed with 
the only alcohol available, a kind of local whiskey made by the people of 
Trion from corn. The powder was allowed to settle to the bottom of the 
alcoholic mixture. The whiskey was discarded, and the powder was mixed 
with water and boiled. Virdon watched each step closely; everything had to 
be done at the right time, and only he understood the process. The 
powdered bark was purified several more times, redissolved in various 
solvents, and boiled with a large quantity of water. At last, near morning, 
Virdon judged that the bark had been transformed into usable quinine. 


Burke made Virdon sleep; the blond astronaut was nearly exhausted. 
Burke, who had rested fitfully during the night, now took over the 
supervising. He saw to it that each patient in the hospital hut was dosed 
with the quinine. Zoran and Inta watched curiously, then began to help in 
the treatment when it became obvious that there weren’t enough humans 
who were both well and awake, to tend to the sick. 


In the spare moments, when things seemed to be going smoothly, Burke 
nursed Amy, who seemed to be slipping further into delirium. The huge 
burden of work she had taken upon herself in the last few days had badly 
weakened her resistance. 


Galen resumed his work with the human crew, draining the last of the 
stagnant pools near the village. Near noon, the chimpanzee, covered with 
mud and more tired than he had ever been before, led his party back into the 
village. 

And General Urko, sitting astride his horse on a nearby hill, watched the 
activity with ill-concealed displeasure. He saw Galen leading the work 
party and was startled; as far as he knew, the only apes in the village were 
Zoran and Inta. From the distance he could not recognize Galen. But he was 
impatient, and the gorilla felt a nameless, growing fear within him. 


In the center of the meeting area, Burke and Virdon, once again awake 
and working, walked out to meet Galen, who looked every bit as tired as he 
felt. 


“Are you all right?” asked Virdon. 


Galen nodded. Around him, the work crew threw down their rough 
implements. They, too, were exhausted and glad to be back in the village 
They didn’t understand the urgency of their work. They knew only that 
their labor, the hot summer sun, and Virdon’s protective gear, had 
combined, been more unpleasant than anything they had ever had to endure 
from the apes. Galen pointed out of town, toward the area where he had 
been working. “It’s done,” he said. Then, as an afterthought, he added, 
“Urko is here.” 


Virdon looked where Galen indicated. He saw the silhouette of the gorilla 
general, sitting on his horse, on the top of a low hill outside the village. 
Virdon nodded grimly. 


In the hospital, Amy Talbert cried out in her delirium. Her voice was 
filled with pain and fear. It attracted Zoran’s attention; the chimpanzee 
turned from the patient on the mattress beside Amy. 


“Don’t leave me... tell me...” she murmured. “Other place . . . the 
other place ” 


Zoran moved closer to Amy, wondering what she could be talking about. 
He took a piece of cloth, rinsed it in some fresh water, and softly wiped her 
Sweating face. 

“Tell me again. . .” she said. She smiled, Zoran’s quick mind told him 
that the girl was not merely reciting her wandering fantasies. “Tell me again 
...” she said, “how it was... before... .” 

Zoran raised his eyebrows. He spoke softly, encouraging her. “Before 
what?” he asked. 

“This,” whispered Amy, “all... this...” 

Zoran opened his mouth to ask another question, but before he could 
speak, distant shouts made him stand up and go to the door of the hospital 
hut. 

Out in the afternoon sunlight, Galen, Virdon, and Burke were running 
with the other villagers toward the central area, where they could get a 


better view of the disturbance. Zoran was curious; something terrible must 
have happened, but the Medical Officer had no idea what it could possibly 
be. He arrived with the others, puffing and wheezing from the short run. He 
looked up to the gorillas’ hill. 


Several gorilla guards were running away from something. Although 
their words were not distinguishable, the note of terror was clear. Virdon 
and Burke started running toward them, with Galen following uncertainly 
behind. 


Zoran stayed where he was for a moment. He watched the disturbance on 
the hill. He saw Urko riding toward the frightened, scattering gorilla guards. 
Suddenly, Zoran made a decision. 


The chimpanzee ran to his horse, mounted quickly, and rode out of the 
village as hastily as the horse could carry him. He had an idea what the 
trouble might be, and Urko would certainly interfere. Zoran wanted to reach 
the soldiers first. 


Burke and Virdon stopped on the edge of the town, watching the gorillas 
uncertainly. Burke made a motion that they should continue up the gorillas’ 
hill, but Galen grabbed his arm and pointed to the right. “Urko,” said the 
chimpanzee. 


Indeed, the gorilla general was riding toward his troops. The men heard 
the sound of another set of hooves, and saw Zoran, also riding toward the 
same place. It was apparent that Urko would arrive before the doctor. 
Virdon, Burke, and Galen had to remain where they were, or else risk being 
recognized by Urko. They watched as several terrified gorillas pushed past 
Zoran’s horse, as the Medical Officer urged his mount up the hill. 


Urko rode into the middle of the area, accompanied by a few gorilla 
troopers. Urko reined in and took a quick survey of the situation. He saw 
Kava, the gorilla guard, prostrate on the ground, his body twisting and 
rolling in the grass, his face contorted with pain. Kava’s breath was coming 
in short, pained gasps. 

Zoran arrived, stopped his horse, and stared down at the ground, at Kava. 


Urko turned to Zoran, his gigantic rage fairly spilling out of him. “Now 
we'll see . . . doctor!” he shouted. “Now we’ll see if the council still 
believes in you. The village will burn—and everyone in it! Everyone!” 


FOUR 


Kava’s condition was obviously serious. The gorilla was barely conscious; 
the disease must have progressed in him for quite a while, and only his 
trained sense of self-control had prevented him from showing the signs of 
weakness before this. Unfortunately, malaria does not respond to mere acts 
of will, and sooner or later the victim is conquered. 


“Urko,” said Zoran forcefully, as the Medical Officer dismounted and 
handed the reins to one of the gorilla guards. “I promise you—” 


Urko still sat on his horse, observing the entire scene, his expression 
impassive until Zoran began to speak. Then his face became so grim and 
threatening that Zoran’s words faltered and he became silent. Zoran was 
concerned by Kava’s illness, but he was equally fearful of Urko’s rage. His 
concern and his responsibility as a doctor won. “I promise you that I will 
give him every care,” he said. 

Urko slammed a fist against the side of his saddle, making his horse jump 
nervously. Urko gave the reins a short jerk, quieting the horse almost 
without thinking about it. His attention was entirely somewhere else. “You 
make empty promises while my soldiers die!” he said fiercely. 


Zoran went to his horse and took a small canteen that was looped over 
the saddle’s pommel. He walked back quickly to Kava’s side, but turned to 
face Urko. “Believe me,” said Zoran, “I have the means now to cure him,” 
He held up the canteen and shook it. Inside was a quantity of Virdon’s 
distilled quinine. “This is a new medication. It is made from the bark of a 
tree I looked for and, luckily, found in time.” 


Zoran opened the canteen and knelt down to give Kava a drink of the 
medicine. Urko spurred his horse forward, enraged, and kicked the canteen 
from Zoran’s hand. The chimpanzee looked up in surprise; the usually 
even-tempered Zoran was now becoming very angry himself. He was not 
used to treatment like this, and he would not accept it, even from Urko. 
Before he could say a word, however, Urko’s horse brushed against Zoran 
and knocked the Medical Officer sprawling in the dirt. 


“You will not experiment with my men!” said Urko. With a quick 
movement, he wheeled his horse and rode off toward his command tent. 
The other gorillas followed, leaving Zoran alone on the hill; two of the 
guards had put Kava on Zoran’s horse and were leading it away. Another 
gorilla carried the canteen of quinine and was splashing it out as he rode 
after his leader. Zoran could only watch resentfully. After a few moments he 
picked himself up, brushed off his clothing, and began the long walk back 
to the village. 


Later that day Zaius called another meeting of the Supreme Council of 
Elders in Urko’s command tent. They were meeting to evaluate the progress 
Zoran had made, and to decide what further action should be taken. Zoran 
sat in his usual place, his manner not at all hinting at the furious doubts and 
worries that boiled in his mind. Urko stalked impatiently back and forth, as 
he addressed the group in awesome fury. “Burn the village!” he demanded. 
“Now—before we are all destroyed!” 


The members of the council reacted with fearful chattering. Urko was 
doing a good job of stirring them up. Zoran realized that he would have to 
fight to continue his work. “No,” he shouted over the uproar. “We are 
making progress!” 


Zaius banged his gavel until there was quiet. “This medication, Zoran,” 
he said calmly. “Is it effective?” 


Zoran had to consider his answers carefully; he knew that Zaius would 
treat the matter fairly, but even so, if Zoran sounded the least bit uncertain, 
it would be a sure victory for Urko. “Yes,” said Zoran. “Yes, it will be, 
soon. Of course, it takes a certain amount of time. A few hours.” 


Urko responded quickly. It was developing into more than the usual 
council debate. It was a battle between two different and irreconcilable 
means of governing apes and humans. To Urko, the issue of the disease was 
only a secondary matter. The real question was power. “There is no more 
time!” he shouted. The gorilla turned to the rest of the council. “How many 
must die—how many of you must die—before you do what must be done?” 
Urko turned back to Zaius. “I demand a vote!” he cried. 

Zaius would not permit himself to be drawn into the growing uneasiness 
of the council, or the grotesque struggle for dominance that Urko was so 
obviously initiating. “You will have your vote, Urko,” he said. 


“Now!” shouted Urko, ready to do anything he had to in order to force 
the issue. “No more talk!” 


Zaius sighed wearily. No one in the council ever seemed to appreciate 
what an emotional drain it was, to sit in the chair of the presiding officer. “I 
wonder what you fear most, Urko,” he said softly, “death, or a few words of 
reason.” 


|? 


“T fear you,” said Urko angrily, “all of you, listening to this fool 


“Enough, Urko,” said Zaius. Urko quieted down at the note of authority 
in Zaius’ voice. There was absolute silence in the command tent for a 
moment. The noise of the bustling gorilla soldiers and their horses came in, 
along with the soft peaceful chirp of a nearby bird. Zaius wondered how 
such a pleasant place could be the scene of so much turmoil and anxiety. 
Slowly he rose from his chair. He would have to override both Urko’s 
emotional appeal and Zoran’s vehemence. He would have to present the 
case to the council now in a brief but equitable summary. “Zoran has found 
a medication,” he said, looking at each member of the council in turn. 
“Zoran is our chief Medical Officer. It is his word, and his alone, that we 
must accept on the effectiveness of the medication. Perhaps it will cure... 
perhaps not. What Urko says is also true, that with delay . . . there is risk.” 


There was an undercurrent of uncertain murmurings from the council 
members. When stated simply, the problem resolved itself into a greater 
dilemma. Stripped of Urko’s fiery rhetoric, the problem revealed itself 
worthy of the most serious consideration. 

“We’ve come this far,” Zoran urged, “the answer, right or wrong, is only 
a few hours away.” 

“That is up to the council to decide,” said Zaius. “The time for debate has 
ended. Urko has asked for a vote, and we shall have it now.” Zaius turned to 
the council. “Those for letting Zoran continue,” he said. 

Three of the seven council members raised their hands, including Zoran. 
Urko muttered inaudible curses at the others who voted with the Medical 
Officer. 

“Those against?” asked Zaius. 

Urko and two others raised their hands. A tie. Zaius guessed that the vote 
would end up that way, as it so often did. The two men who voted with 


Urko almost always agreed with him on other matters. The three apes were 
a kind of party faction in the council. Zoran and the other two sometimes 
voted together, sometimes not. Zaius could remember too many occasions 
when he had to cast the deciding vote. Sometimes it got to be too great a 
responsibility. “Very well,” he said slowly. “The decision is mine.” 


Zaius studied Zoran, who sat in his chair quietly, completely motionless. 
Perhaps the Medical Officer truly had no idea of the validity of his theories. 
Perhaps Urko was correct, and Zoran was using the situation as a ready- 
made laboratory for his private use, disregarding the danger it meant to the 
rest of his fellows. But then, there was always the chance... . 


Zaius nodded. “You have until noon tomorrow,” he said. 


Urko turned to Zoran and the other two apes who had voted against the 
gorilla. His look was mean and hateful. “Fools,” he said. “In a few hours 
when you are dying in your own sweat—like him—remember what I told 
you.” The council broke up. Some members walked toward their horses, 
discussing the situation in low voices. There was an almost unbearable 
tension; the apes gave Zoran many a quick and doubtful look. Urko 
mounted his horse, but did not ride off. The others mounted and left the 
command area as quickly as possible. 


Zaius and Zoran walked toward their horses together. Zoran was thanking 
the presiding officer for his generosity, but Zaius cut him off, “Noon, 
tomorrow,” he said, climbing on his horse. Zoran nodded, and Zaius rode 
off. 


Urko prodded his horse closer to Zoran, who backed away. He 
remembered how Urko had nearly trampled him. Urko pointed to Kava, 
who was lying in pain in the shade of a large tree. “Stay away from him,” 
said Urko. “If you touch him again, I’ll kill you.” Zoran did not reply. 
While the chimpanzee was getting on his own horse, Urko wheeled and 
rode off to inspect his perimeter guards. Zoran turned his horse and rode 
back to the village, his thoughts muddled and discouraged. 


The afternoon wore on, and the people of Trion worked to prevent the 
fever from spreading. Some villagers made more quinine; some gathered 
more cinchona bark; others kept up the daily routines of food distribution 
and water carrying; everyone took turns ministering to the sick. The regular 
work in the fields had to be tended to, but only a minimum effort was made 


to this, however, for the immediate problems outweighed the long range 
considerations in the minds of the humans. When night fell, enough 
medicine had been made to last for the next two days. Everyone in the 
village drank a regular dose of the foul-tasting stuff. The people who had 
been making the quinine were given a short rest period, and then reassigned 
to other duties. 


The night was quiet, except for the moaning of the sick from the hospital 
hut. Torches along the single road lit the scene with flickering patches of 
light. Shadows grew and jumped with the changes in the blazing torches. 
Some of the huts showed little beams from candles and oil lamps. As best 
they could, the survivors of Trion were trying to return to normal life amid 
the horrors of the epidemic. The most light came from the hospital hut. 


Virdon walked among the beds of the sick in the hospital, studying the 
faces, hoping for a sign that the medicine he had devised was having its 
proper effect. He joined Zoran at the bedside of a young woman, who was 
lying bathed in sweat, unconcious. Zoran finished giving her a drink of the 
medicine. “She drank enough, just before she collapsed,” said the ape. 


Virdon only nodded, his thoughts elsewhere. “Noon, tomorrow,” he said 
wotriedly. He rubbed his forehead. “I don’t know .. .” 


Zoran looked up, startled. “You said the medication worked quickly.” 


Virdon shrugged. “Yes, it does,” he said tiredly. “But there could be... 
extenuating factors. A mutation of the germ. A different variety of malaria. 
So many intangibles. So many unknowns .. .” 


Virdon’s words, and the note of doubt that had been so evident in his 
words, made Zoran suspicious. The chimpanzee stood and looked at Virdon 
closely. “I have put myself in a difficult position,’ he said. “Because I 
trusted your advice, that is. I was not in a position to bargain with the 
council today.” 


Virdon was appreciative of what Zoran had done, and of the personal 
dangers the ape faced. He spoke gently. “I know,” he said. “I understand.” 
There was little more to be said. The two walked slowly among their 
patients. “We’ll give them another dose in the morning,” said Virdon. “All 
we can do for the moment is—wait .. .” 


Zoran nodded his head in agreement. “That’s always the most difficult 
part in these cases,” he said. “You’d better sleep. You’re getting less rest 
than anyone in the village.” 


Virdon tried to reply, but found to his dismay that he was just too 
fatigued to speak any further. He nodded and staggered to an empty 
mattress. He lay down. Burke was already asleep on a nearby mattress. 
Zoran watched the two humans. After several moments, he was satisfied 
that they were both in deep sleep. Then the chimpanzee moved quickly and 
quietly to Amy’s cot. 


Zoran stood for several seconds, staring down at the young girl. He 
wondered what this seemingly unimportant example of a lower species 
might be able to tell him. It would be ironic indeed if this human child 
would provide information that would shake up the ape establishment. Amy 
Talbert might be the key Zoran needed to regain whatever lost esteem he 
would suffer should Virdon’s magical cure fail to perform its advertised 
miracle. 

Zoran knelt by the girl’s side. He took a wet rag, squeezed out the excess 
water, and wiped her fevered face. Amy tossed uncomfortably on her 
mattress. Zoran saw that she had half wakened. “Amy,” he whispered. 

Either the girl had not heard him, or, if she had, she had been unable to 
reply. Zoran tried again. “Amy?” 

“Yes ...” The word sounded brittle and dry to Zoran’s ears. The girl’s 
voice sounded like the voice of a dying person. Zoran swallowed and forced 
himself to continue. “Your friend,” he said brightly, “from the . . . ‘other 
place’ ” 

“Yes...” said Amy. 

Zoran tried to sound like an interested friend. He hoped that in Amy’s 
delirium, she would imagine that she was talking to one of the other people 
of Trion, to her father, perhaps. “Where is that ‘other place’?” he asked, 
trying not to sound like he was interrogating her. “Where did he come 
from?” 

Amy answered, but Zoran had to bend close to her lips to catch her 
words. “Here...” she said. 

Zoran was puzzled and disappointed. “Here?” he asked. 


“From ... before.” 


Suddenly Zoran caught a glimmer of the truth. It was more important and 
more startling than he had even dared to hope. “Another time,” he 
suggested. 

“Yes...” said Amy weakly. 

“A long time ago?” 

This was the critical bit of information. Zoran listened closely, but all that 


he could hear was his own heart beating, the blood rushing in his ears. Amy 
did not respond. “A long time ago, Amy?” asked Zoran forcefully. 


“Yes...” she said at last. 


Zoran’s eyebrows went up. Zaius would be impressed. Even General 
Urko would have to admit that Zoran had made a significant contribution, if 
the tall blond human with the blue-green eyes, and the tall dark-haired 
human with the brown eyes were whom Zoran suspected they were. “An 
‘astronaut’,” asked Zoran, not really understanding the word, but recalling it 
from a council meeting some months before, when Urko and Zaius had 
gotten into a more heated argument than usual. “Is your friend an 


‘astronaut’ ?” 

Amy drifted off again into sleep. Cursing in frustration, Zoran tried to 
hold himself in control. “Amy,” he said, almost pleading with the human 
girl, “listen to me, Amy.” 

Zoran tried to revive her. After a time he realized that it was useless to try 
any further. Cursing again, he stood up. As he tumed to leave the hospital, 
he stopped short. 


Standing a few feet away, studying him, was Galen. 


Despite pulling himself up to his full height, Zoran was not imposing; he 
was defensive, uncertain. “Why are you sneaking up behind me?” 
demanded Zoran. 


Galen kept a casual manner. Here he was not dealing with simple human 
beings; he was confronting another ape, another chimpanzee. Zoran had 
quite a few years more learning and more experience than he. If they came 
to any kind of struggle, it would be one of wits, not force. Zoran was 
certainly no exponent of Urko’s kind of tactics. “I was just coming to look 
at the girl,” said Galen. “Is she . . . talking strangely again?” 


Zoran looked at Galen closely, trying to understand the chimpanzee’s 
connection with the girl and with the two strange humans. “Yes,” he said 
vaguely, “strangely.” 

Galen knelt beside Amy’s mattress, and wiped her face. The young 
chimpanzee felt a curious attachment to this human girl, perhaps because of 
her intelligence, her devotion, her courage. These were qualities which 
Galen had thought to be all but nonexistent in the human race. Of course, 
Virdon and Burke had taught him differently, but then, of course, Virdon 
and Burke were actually from a different human race. Galen looked at the 
girl’s face and wondered if that was exactly true. 


“Have you heard her speaking strangely?” asked Zoran. 


“Yes,” said Galen, remembering what he had recently witnessed. “The 
fever. It makes her say . . . impossible things. She has a very good 
imagination. For a human.” 


“Yes,” said Zoran airily. “I could make no sense of it.” The Medical 
Officer turned and walked away, apparently giving no further thought to the 
girl and her delirious ravings. 


Nonetheless, Galen was worried. He watched the departure of Zoran with 
growing fear, wondering if the village of Trion might yet turn out to be the 
death trap he had first imagined. 


The long night passed. On the edge of Trion, gorilla guards marched the 
perimeter, just as they had before the fever came to the small village. Only 
now, the four gorillas garrisoned near the town had been reinforced by 
dozens of other troops, and the situation had attracted the attention of 
General Urko himself. The pale light of the moon flickered on the metal 
uniforms as gorillas moved slowly through the night. 


Nothing moved in the fields outside the village. In the huts, the candles 
and lamps had long since been extinguished, except those in the hospital 
hut. No one moved on the road, no one disturbed the deep stillness of the 
night. Only the occasional sound of one of the sick people in the hospital 
broke the tense quiet. About an hour before dawn, Virdon awoke and 
rubbed the sleep from his eyes. He looked about himself; for a moment he 
couldn’t recall where he was. Lately, that happened to him often. It came 
from moving around too much, waking up too many mornings in too many 


different, unknown places. His weariness only made his mind foggier: he 
had not slept well. 


Virdon came to the door of the hospital hut and looked out across the 
village, up toward the hill where the gorilla guard was stationed. Inta, 
Zoran’s assistant, was seated by the entrance to the hut, evidently taking a 
break from his job as night attendant. Virdon greeted him, and Inta grunted 
a tired reply. They both fell silent again, and once more Virdon’s attention 
wandered to the hill beyond the fields. A single torch burned brightly there; 
from the village it looked like a huge, flickering star. 


The light from the torch was almost hypnotic in its effect on Virdon. He 
stared at it for a long while. For a moment, he could not remember why that 
torch might have been put there, but then he recalled what Zoran had told 
him earlier, about what had happened on that hill between Zoran and Urko. 
Virdon took a deep breath and let it out. He shrugged helplessly—how 
could he hope to fight the obstinacy of the gorillas? He turned to go back 
into the hospital, to return to his mattress and his interrupted night’s sleep; 
he stopped, struck by an idea. He continued on into the hospital hut, and 
emerged with one of the small canteens. He swung the strap of the canteen 
over his head and then hurried off into the darkness. 


On the hill, the torch had been stuck into the ground next to Kava, who 
was otherwise unattended. It would be considered ungorillalike to have one 
of the troops watch the dying Kava through the night. No one volunteered 
to do so, and it was certain that Kava would have been humiliated if he 
knew that anyone had. The only gorilla guard near him was the regular 
sentry, who was many yards away, watching for what only the gorillas 
could imagine. Perhaps the sentry himself did not know exactly what he 
was watching for, but he could not take the risk of questioning one of 
General Urko’s orders. 


Virdon cautiously approached the area. He had slipped through the 
gorillas’ defenses easily, giving the lie to their claims of military 
invulnerability. He could see Kava from his place of concealment. Virdon 
stopped for a few minutes to study his next move. 

The sentry moved restlessly at his post. Every once in a while, he looked 
at Kava. He knew that it was unmilitary for him to show any emotional 
response to Kava’s trouble; but Kava was, after all, a comrade. Perhaps, 


thought the sentry, perhaps Urko was being too strict in his orders. The 
sentry shook his head to rid himself of these thoughts; it was late, and he 
had been on guard duty for several hours. One was bound to be troubled by 
crazy thoughts after a while... 


Virdon picked up a large stone and tossed it down the loose shale face of 
the hill. The stone set up an ominous noise, as the loose rock rattled down 
the incline. 


The guard was immediately alarmed. He brought his rifle up. “Who’s 
there?” he called loudly. There was no answer. The sentry was certain that 
he had not imagined the noise. He moved away to investigate. “Who’s 
there?” he called again, his voice growing softer in the distance. Virdon 
smiled to himself. The gorillas really had a very subjective view of their 
strengths. They actually weren’t very bright. 


The blond astronaut took advantage of the situation to sneak closer to 
Kava. He moved in quickly, opened the canteen, and gave Kava a long 
drink of the quinine medicine within. Kava tried to protest; he raised one 
hand, but he was too weak. 


Meanwhile, the gorilla guard had gone as far as he thought wise, and was 
returning to his post. It was not wise, he knew, to be caught away from his 
station. If General Urko saw him wandering around, and asked for a reason, 
saying that he had “heard a noise” would not be very good for the guard’s 
career. 


As he returned, he saw a dark form bending over Kava. He was startled; 
his first thought was to shoot, but even his slow-witted gorilla mind realized 
that it might not be wise. He didn’t know who the intruder was. It might 
even be Urko, himself; the general might have had a change of heart. The 
guard stumbled forward, calling out. “Who goes there?” he shouted. 


Virdon cursed under his breath. He had counted on the gorilla’s being 
gone a little longer. The trouble with the soldiers was that they were so 
stupid, and their attention span was so short, that they couldn’t be relied on 
to keep anything in mind for more than a couple of minutes at a time. The 
gorilla couldn’t have made a very thorough search of the area. But it was 
too late to worry about that. Virdon was forced to drop the canteen and run 
for his life. Some of the liquid splashed on Kava’s face. 


When the stranger did not answer, and began to run away, the gorilla 
raised his rifle and fired. 


Virdon heard the bullet rip through the leaves of a tree not far to his right. 
He heaved a sigh; he was glad that the gorillas were as bad marksmen as 
they were sentries. 


Virdon ran like he had never run before. The gorilla’s shot would soon 
have the rest of the gorilla garrison aroused; there was a good distance back 
to the village to cover before Virdon could relax and think that he was safe. 
And every step of the way, he imagined that there were gorilla soldiers 
riding murderously after him, ready to shoot him down in his tracks. 


The sentry did not try to follow, however. It was very rare that the 
soldiers actually got to do anything; they had received quite a bit of 
training, and, for the most part, saw no action. After the guard fired his first 
shot, he was so excited that he kept firing, blindly into the darkness. 


The shots tore wildly through the foliage on both sides of Virdon. The 
man crouched low as he ran. When he got to the fields, losing the cover of 
the trees, he ran along the edge of the small farms, all the way around the 
village, approaching Trion from the side opposite the gorillas’ hill. Then he 
slowed down and walked calmly into the town. It would be best to establish 
some kind of alibi, in case General Urko investigated the identity of the 
mysterious intruder. 


About the time that Virdon was arriving at Trion, the gorilla guard heard 
the reassuring sound of hoofbeats. His comrades had arrived at last! 
Reinforcements! They would see what a splendid job he had done of 
routing the enemy. He stopped firing and turned to see General Urko riding 
up. Urko hurriedly dismounted and ran to the sentry. “What is it?” he asked. 

The guard was a little dismayed to be face to face with the general 
himself. “I heard a sound, sir,” said the sentry. With those words, the gorilla 
remembered the thought he had had earlier, and he knew that his worst fears 
were being realized. “I went to see. When I came back, there was someone 
with Kava.” 

“Who?” asked Urko. The tone of voice indicated that the guard had better 
have a good explanation. 


“I... I couldn’t see, sir,” said the gorilla weakly. 


Urko knelt by Kava. The general examined the unconscious soldier and 
the ground nearby. Immediately, Urko saw the abandoned canteen. The 
general was alarmed; he shook Kava until the gorilla regained 
consciousness. “Who was here?” Urko demanded. 


There was no response from Kava. 

Urko shook him again, and slapped the suffering gorilla’s face. “Who 
was it?” asked Urko. “Was it Zoran?” Urko shook the canteen. “Did you 
drink this?” 

Kava managed to give an affirmative nod. “Yes,” he whispered hoarsely. 


Urko let Kava’s head fall heavily back to the ground. Kava’s face showed 
frustration and anger at his weakness; but the emotions there did not come 
close to matching the strength of Urko’s rage. 


Urko stood slowly and walked to where the sentry was watching. With 
one vicious blow, Urko knocked the gorilla guard to the ground. “If Kava 
dies,” said Urko with real hatred in his voice, “if they’ve poisoned him with 
this ‘medicine’, I'll have you shot!” 


Urko walked to his horse and mounted. He pulled on the reins and turned 
the horse in the direction of his tent, leaving the stunned and bewildered 
sentry where he had fallen. 


The shooting attracted the attention of the villagers. They poured out of 
their huts, awakened by the unaccustomed clamor. Galen, Burke, and Zoran 
stumbled out of the hospital, blearily looking for some kind of explanation 
in the morning’s light. There was no longer anything to be seen on the 
gorillas’ hill. They turned, shrugging, to go back into the hospital, when a 
voice stopped them. “Looks like itll be a nice day, doesn’t it?” 


Burke and the two chimpanzees turned around in surprise. Virdon was 
approaching along the road, from the other direction. “A nice day, for sure,” 
said Burke wonderingly. “And where have you been taking a pleasant 
morning stroll?” 


“We heard shots,” said Galen, watching Virdon curiously. The 
chimpanzee had his head cocked to one side, as he usually did when he was 
faced with something he couldn’t completely comprehend. “What 
happened? Where have you been?” 


Virdon smiled. He answered casually. “Oh,” he said, “a small mission of 
mercy.” 


Zoran was surprised. He could hardly believe what Virdon was 
suggesting. “You treated Kava?” he asked. 


“Yes,” said Virdon. 
“You risked your life,” said Zoran in amazement. “For an ape?” 


“I’m sure his pain hurts as much as those in there,” said Virdon, 
indicating the hospital hut. “Unfortunately, I left the evidence behind when 
I ran.” 


Burke was suddenly fearful. “Could anyone up there identify you?” he 
asked. 


Suddenly Virdon became serious. He realized that his simple act of 
compassion could have grave consequences, not only for himself and his 
two companions, but also for Zoran and the townspeople. “It was dark. 1... 
I can’t be sure,” he said. 


Galen and Burke exchanged worried looks. Their concern did not go 
unnoticed by Zoran. He looked back up at the hill. “I wonder if it really 
matters,” he said thoughtfully. 


Virdon didn’t know what the chimpanzee was talking about. “What do 
you mean?” he asked. 


“Whether Urko thinks it was you... orme... the result is the same,” 
said Zoran. 


Virdon, Burke, and Galen turn to look. There was considerable activity 
around Urko’s command tent. They could see campfires blazing. Gorilla 
troopers could be seen fashioning torches, attending to their horses, and 
bustling back and forth from Urko’s tent to the large group of gorilla 
soldiers that was assembling. 


The most frightening aspect of the soldiers’ activity was the stockpile of 
torches that had been made. “If Zoran loses,” said Galen, “Urko wins. More 
authority, more freedom to run things the way he wants. Urko wants power 
to do things his way, and it’s not a very nice way.” No one could come up 
with a simple answer to that for several moments. 


“We'd better pull something out of our hat soon,” said Burke. “Or else 
this village will be nothing but ashes.” Silently, the two men and the two 


chimpanzees watched the preparations being made on the gorillas’ hill. 

There didn’t seem to be anything that they could do. Not far away, 
according to Urko’s instructions, torches were lit and horses were saddled. 
Things would begin to happen very soon. 


FIVE 


East of Trion, the road seemed to run directly into the rising sun. The 
morming’s natural elements were as unhurried and peaceful as ever. Birds 
were in the cultivated fields, robbing the villagers of an early breakfast. A 
couple of chipmunks were chewing on some dried kernels of corn in the 
shade of a hut. A gray squirrel, standing on its hind legs, peered over the 
edge of an empty bucket left beside the village well. Everything was well 
and normal with nature. It was only with the human and the simian 
communities that one could find fault; it was there that one had to look for 
disturbing factors. 


On the outskirts of the village, the gorillas’ preparations were nearly 
complete. Urko sat astride his horse and shouted the final orders. His 
followers shouted back; they raised rifles and torches and shook them. It 
would not be long before the huge gorilla soldiers worked themselves into 
the proper mood of warlike hysteria, and the headlong charge would begin, 
one that would mean the end of the village of Trion. 

Inside the hospital hut, Burke sat beside Amy. It was his turn to watch the 
sick in the room. Although Burke never neglected any of the others, he 
spent most of his time beside the young girl. She had come to represent 
everything that he denied himself in his old life. Burke was bathing Amy’s 
face and arms when Virdon and Zoran came into the hospital, conversing in 
worried and uncertain tones. 

“Hello, Pete,” said Virdon. “Still working?” 

“Sure,” said Burke gloomily. “Aren’t you? Isn’t everybody?” 

“What do you think?” 

Burke looked down at the peaceful face of the young girl. “She’s 
resting,” he said. “Her fever seems to be down some.” 

Virdon seized upon his words ferociously. “The others, too?” 

“Well,” said Burke, “when they wake up, well give them another dose.” 
He paused and stared levelly into Virdon’s eyes. “We need time, Alan,” he 


said. 


Zoran shook his shaggy head. “Zaius gave us until noon,” he said. “If he 
can keep control of the situation.” 


Even as Zoran spoke these words, there came the sound of shouting from 
outside. The clamor was great, but it sounded too distant to be coming from 
any of the villagers. Zoran and the two astronauts stepped outside. 


In front of the hospital, Galen was supervising the preparation of 
cinchona bark, in the way he learned from Virdon. He did not greet the men 
and the chimpanzee when they came out of the hospital. He was too 
occupied with the horrible sight beyond the village. 


Urko and every available gorilla soldier were riding down on Trion, 
waving their rifles and burning torches, screaming as though they were 
engaged in the greatest battle imaginable. 


Burke affected a false calmness. He watched the gorillas approaching for 
a moment, spat in the dust, and laughed softly to himself. “Seems the 
situation is already out of hand, if you ask me. Is anybody asking me?” 


Virdon only stared helplessly. Galen looked to his two human friends; 
they did not seem as though a plan of action had been made, and he did not 
know what to do. Only Zoran was roused to anger. 


“Urko cannot do this!” cried the Medical Officer. “He is acting against 
the wishes of the council.” 


“You may only think that he can’t do it,” said Burke acidly. “It certainly 
looks to me like he is doing it.” 


Zoran ignored Burke’s comments. The chimpanzee tured to _ his 
assistant, Inta. “Get my horse!” he ordered. Zoran chafed at the delay, while 
the gorilla horde rode ever closer. “I came here for a victory of my own,” 
said Zoran, his voice firmer than the others had ever heard. “Urko will not 
take it away from me. Not when I’m this close .. .” 


Virdon had a sudden, unpleasant thought. “Maybe the council changed its 
mind,” he said. 

Zoran did not take his eyes off Urko’s army. “I think not,” he said. He 
paused meaningfully. “This is between Urko and myself.” 

Inta led Zoran’s horse to him. Zoran mounted and prodded the animal 
into a gallop. Burke and Galen wished him luck as he left. Virdon remained 


silent. Zoran rode out to meet his rival. 

“Well,” said Burke, “things are moving rapidly toward a climax, aren’t 
they?” 

“Sure,” said Virdon. “Aren’t they always?” 


“T guess so,” said Burke. “It gets a little tiresome, sometimes. I mean, we 
could have just kept going, but no, we had to come back. We could have 
just kept going into the beautiful unmessed-up sunset. Or sunrise. Or 
whatever it was.” 


“Are you really sorry we came back?” asked Virdon quietly. 


Burke watched the gorillas, now so close that he could hear their strange 
battle cries. “No,” he said. “Why would you think that? Just because we’re 
about to be engulfed by a bunch of refugees from an old two-reel silent 
film? What ever gave you that idea?” 


Galen interrupted Burke’s sarcastic musings. “What do we do now, my 
friends?” he asked. “Do we take Amy and try to get away?” 


Virdon nodded in the direction of the gorillas. “I’m afraid it was too late 
for that quite a while ago,” he said reflectively. 


Galen looked around and saw that gorilla soldiers had completely 
surrounded the village. They had obviously been there for some time, 
preventing any escape, and only a small percentage of Urko’s forces were 
riding with him in the main attack. This explained why Burke and Virdon 
had so resignedly discussed the matter, without making an attempt to flee. 
Galen appreciated once again that the two astronauts were a good deal more 
aware of their surroundings than any ape ever was. Perhaps apes had grown 
too complacent in their world. These two men were always alert. If he were 
to contribute to their association, if he had any hopes of the fugitive life that 
had been forced upon him, Galen knew that their talent was well worth 
cultivating. 


Burke and Virdon watched the gorillas on horseback, and stared at the 
soldiers that ringed the town. There was no weakness in the apes’ 
formation; there was no place to break through. The only thing to do was 
wait. 


Virdon spoke quietly. “It seems our future is in the hands of the Chief 
Medical Officer,” he said. 


Burke said cynically, “Watch closely,” he said. “You may see the future 
come to a very quick end.” 

“We’re helpless,” said Galen, wondering why the humans did nothing but 
watch. “We can’t run and... and we have no weapons.” 


Virdon shook his head. “We have one,” he said. 

Virdon turned and walked into the hospital hut. Galen and Burke 
exchanged puzzled glances; neither knew what Virdon’t last words meant, 
but they knew that he was planning something. Both knew that at times like 
this it did no good to question the blond man. Virdon hated to talk about his 
plans prematurely. 

Galen and Burke shrugged and returned their attention to Urko and his 
soldiers, who had ridden down to the bottom of the hill and had reached the 
road. The mounted warriors turned onto the road; they would make good 
speed, now. For good or ill, things would soon be over. The two friends 
watched, both feeling a little helpless, a little afraid. 

“You know what this feels like?” asked Burke. 

“Yes,” said Galen. “But if I told you, you wouldn’t understand.” 

“This feels like the last quarter of the Michigan—Michigan State game, 
my senior year. The score was fourteen to fourteen. I can remember it like it 
only happened yesterday.” 

“What?” asked Galen. 

Burke paid no attention. “The State punter kicked this real cloud-hanger, 
man, I thought it would take forever to come down. I just stood there 
watching the ball sailing toward me, end over end, and listening to those 
gigantic linemen coming after my neck.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Galen. 

“Tt felt just like this,” said Burke. “Well, maybe not as bad as this. But, 
come to think of it, there was a time in the Ohio State game, my junior 
year.” 

“Burke,” said Galen, exasperated, “I don’t understand. I purposely didn’t 
tell you my experience, because I knew that you wouldn’t understand me. ” 

“Huh?” said Burke, suddenly recalled to the present. He realized what he 
had been doing. “Oh, I’m sorry, Galen.” 


“That’s all right, my friend,” said Galen. “I am beginning to realize how 
much you human beings have to live in the past.” 


Burke stared out along the road. “I’ll tell you, my boy, I sure do wish we 
could.” 


Kava still lay where he fell, in the grass on the hill. The torch that had 
lighted the area around him had burned out. The sentry had left, gone with 
Urko to attack the village. Kava was the only one of the gorilla forces who 
hadn’t accompanied the general. Kava was all alone. 


He was calmer, but he was still feverish and weak. He rolled over and 
raised himself up on his arms. From that position he could look down and 
see the village of Trion, and the marauding gorillas led by General Urko, 
who had almost reached the town. Confusion overwhelmed Kava; he was 
filled with regret, an emotion he had consciously subdued during the last 
few years. He tried to get up, not precisely sure what he could do. He failed 
to stand. He rolled back in the grass and stared into the sky. 


Zoran pulled his horse to a halt squarely in front of the onrushing Urko. 
Urko had to pull up, also, or risk a collision that might seriously injure both 
apes. The other gorillas with Urko halted when the general did. 


“You have great courage, doctor,” said Urko. “Move your horse aside.” 
His tone was one of intense scorn. 

“Tt is several hours yet until noon, Urko,” said Zoran. 

“Stand aside or you will die with those in the village.” 

Zoran could hardly control his anger. The only thing that kept him in 
check was the knowledge that his behavior here would affect the remainder 
of his life. “The council voted,” he said simply. 

Urko stood in his stirrups, as if to swat the chimpanzee aside like some 
troublesome gnat. “The council be damned!” he said. 

A third voice answered Urko. “That is treason, General,” said the new 
party. 

Both Zoran and Urko turned to see Zaius, who had ridden up while the 
two apes argued. Behind Zaius was the remainder of the council, prodding 
their horses forward uncertainly. 


Urko would not be stopped this close to his goal. He defied even the 
council. “Better treason than madness!” he shouted. 


Zaius would not be moved by Urko’s display of might. “I command you 
to withdraw, Urko,” he said. His voice was level and completely without 
fear. 


Urko laughed harshly. He turned to see what effect Zaius’ words had on 
his subordinates. The gorillas all sat expressionless, just as Urko had trained 
them. The general turned back to Zaius, confident that his men would 
follow him anywhere, even against the dictates of the Supreme Council. 
“You command?” asked Urko. “You have words. I have weapons.” 


One member of the council, an orangutan, spoke up wearily. “Perhaps 
another vote,” he suggested. 


Other voices were raised, agreeing. “Yes! Another vote!” 


Zaius gave only the slightest shake of his head. “The vote was taken,” he 
said. “We shall stand by the decision!” 


Urko lifted his rifle. “Remove yourself, old man!” he said, grunting. 
“Would you kill me, Urko?” asked Zaius quietly. 
“Before you allow him,” he indicated Zoran, “to kill my men. Yes!” 


There was a loud mutter of approval from the gorillas, who heard in 
Urko’s words a loyalty and feeling of brotherhood that they never received 
from the chimpanzees and the orangutans. None of the other apes had such 
a Clannish attitude, and now it looked to the gorillas as if Zaius and the 
council were attacking them all, through Urko. The soldiers leveled their 
weapons at Zaius and the other members of the council. 


Zoran turned to the gorillas. “Listen to me!” he pleaded. “Urko doesn’t 
care for you! He thinks only of his own position. He wouldn’t let me help 
Kava. He would let Kava die, just to discredit me and strengthen himself.” 

Urko was shaken by just how close to the truth Zoran had come. “No,” 
said the general, “Zoran is the one who thinks only of himself! He could not 
help Kava. He could not help anyone!” 

Zaius laughed softly. He saw something that Urko could not. “It would 
appear that you are misinformed, Urko,” he said. 


The eyes of the soldiers, of Urko and Zoran, and of the remaining 
members of the council turned to where Zaius was looking. 


The sick human beings of Trion, who a couple of days before had been 
wracked with fever and virtually given up for dead, were walking out of the 
hospital hut. They were obviously still weak, but even more obviously they 
were greatly improved, a visual tribute to Zoran’s success. Zoran, Urko, and 
the council watched silently. There was some murmuring among the gorilla 
soldiers. 


Along the narrow road walked the sick of the village. The old men and 
women, so close to complete collapse the day before, were now well 
enough to take part in this demonstration. Each formerly dying person was 
supported by one of the healthy villagers, and they all moved in a slow line 
toward the position of the shocked gorillas. Behind them came the rest of 
the villagers, those who had worked such long hours to make this recovery 
possible. 

Leading the weak, walking in the very front of the bold exodus of human 
beings, was Amy Talbert. Behind her was a line of stumbling, but definitely 
improved men, women, and children. It was obvious even to the gorillas, 
even to Urko, that the fever had been beaten down. It was more obvious to 
Zaius and the council members. Alongside Amy walked Inta, Zoran’s 
assistant, who smiled, evidently relieved. 


Virdon and Burke stood by a window and watched the march. Despite all 
they had done for the people of Trion, this was not their show. This was a 
blow against the tyranny that Urko and his kind were trying to establish; 
men, throughout their relatively brief ascendency in the world, had made 
this fight time after time. It seemed that the two astronauts had taught a 
valuable lesson, one from which other apes could benefit just as much. 


There was also no good reason to be recognized by either Urko or Zaius. 


“This rather changes the picture, then, does it not, Zaius?” asked Zoran, a 
note of gloating in his voice. 

“Yes,” said Zaius, “it is certainly a quite different situation than that 
which we expected to witness this morning. Nevertheless, we still cannot be 
completely certain of its significance. We must still wait.” 


“But the people—” said Zoran. 


“T will admit that it seems to be a victory for your new theories,” said 
Zaius. “But it only seems to be. We must be certain.” 


Urko and his gorillas were still trying to understand what was happening, 
why they were being prevented from carrying out the actions they had 
worked so hard to prepare. The general himself, who understood what those 
cursed people of Trion were trying to do, was caught offguard. He turned in 
his saddle to speak, but he had nothing very remarkable to say. He had lost 
a lot of his usual fire and swagger. “It’s a trick!” he shouted. “A lie!” 


“No!” 


All eyes shifted to see who had spoken. Kava, still weak, fevered, but 
very much improved, stumbled forward to address himself to Zaius. 


“Last night,” said Kava, glancing at his general nervously, but 
determined to do what he felt to be his duty, despite the consequences, “last 
night, someone from the village ... came to me...I was dying.” 


Urko was enraged at this act of insubordination from one of his trusted 
soldiers. Besides the simple act of betrayal, as Urko saw it, Kava’s actions 
might entirely undermine the authority of the gorillas. Urko glared at Kava, 
then rose one arm as if to strike him. “Silence!” he shouted. “That is an 
order.” 


For a moment, Kava was confused. His general, whom he had followed 
without question since Kava had been a young gorilla, represented the only 
way of life that Kava had known or desired. He had been given a direct 
order by his supreme commander. Nevertheless, there was a person to 
whom Kava owed even greater allegiance, and that was Zaius, in the latter’s 
function as presiding officer of the council. Kava wavered in his mind. 
After all, it was as Urko had said: Zaius had the words, but Urko had the 
weapons. If the circumstances were not settled quickly, Zaius and the 
council would be dead, and Urko would assume all the powers and 
privileges of dictator. The gorillas would receive the special status they had 
sought for hundreds of years. All of the gorillas, except Kava. Kava would 
be dead. 

“They gave me something to drink,” said Kava anxiously. “Bitter 


medicine. Urko, you are wrong. The medicine made me better. It saved my 
life.” 


The gorillas studied Kava. They had all seen him as he lay on the grass of 
the hill, helplessly convulsed by the fever, suffering indescribable pain, 
delirious with the sickness. Now the gorilla was coherent again, although 
weak. He stood before them and spoke sanely and calmly. Beside him, Urko 
seemed like a rash and thoughtless child. The soldiers turned wondering 
looks on their general. 


Although more intelligent than his men, Urko could feel his grip on them 
loosening. His mind raced to find an answer. His power was being taken 
away. The more he thought, the more he realized he was helpless. 


Zaius considered the situation. It was much more difficult than any he 
had had to face in his long tenure as presiding officer of the council. A 
wrong word here, a misinterpreted gesture, and the whole thing might yet 
blow up into tragic bloodshed. Zaius did not have any personal attachment 
to the people of Trion, nor did he overly worry about his own death at the 
hands of Urko’s enraged followers. Even the murder of the council was not 
so disastrous: each of the members could simply be replaced by apes 
equally as competent. The real horror lurking behind the scenes here was 
the potential of Urko wresting all power and all control of the lives of apes 
and human beings everywhere. And that was an event that Zaius had sworn 
to guard against. 

“T tell you again, Urko,” said Zaius. “Take your troops and withdraw, 
while you still have them to command.” 


Urko stared at Zaius with impotent fury. Then he turned to face his 
soldiers. The gorillas, who were all stupid enough to be easily swayed by 
the arguments of anyone with a scrap of authority, were all watching their 
general with growing insolence. It was apparent that it would be quite a 
while before rigid military discipline could be imposed again upon this 
company. Urko sneered at them, but said nothing. He wheeled his horse and 
rode away. For a moment the gorilla soldiers hesitated, but they all realized 
that they had no other life than with Urko. They too shouldered their 
weapons and followed him. 

The thunder of the hoofbeats filled the air and shook the ground. Zaius 
and the council sat impassively while the gorilla horde charged away. Once 
again Kava had been left behind; now it seemed that Urko considered him a 
traitor. Kava was not worried about that as yet. Like the humans of a few 


days before, he had more immediate concerns. “Would you treat me,” he 
asked Zoran, “in the village... with the others . . . until I am better?” 


Zoran smiled. He had bluffed Urko. The arrival of Zaius, and the 
remarkable showing of the humans had rescued him from the gravest 
situation of his career. He could afford to be generous. He helped Kava up 
on his horse; the gorilla sat unsteadily behind Zoran. Together they rode 
slowly along the dusty street toward Trion. 


Zaius turned his horse and studied the members of the council. They all 
looked subdued and embarrassed, recalling the less than honorable way 
they had behaved during the showdown between Urko and Zaius. The 
presiding officer spoke with unconcealed disgust. “How quickly 
compromise becomes attractive,” he said. “You, who are charged with 
fashioning the edicts by which our entire culture must survive, would gladly 
have granted Urko anything if he had spared your worthless lives.” Then 
he, too, prodded his horse and rode off. Entirely ashamed, the council 
members followed at a distance. 


In the village, things were getting back to normal for the first time since 
the disease first came to the town. Men who had been preparing medicine 
and tending to the sick were now able to return to their fields. Women and 
children were in the street, visiting with neighbors and helping each other 
restore their huts to normal. 


A little while later, in the hospital hut, Zoran moved down the narrow 
aisle that separated the rows of mattresses. He checked the patients, all of 
whom were greatly improved, thanks to the quinine that Virdon had taught 
them to make. The men and women were eating again, smiling, talking 
among themselves, relaxing after the long ordeal. Inta was tending a human 
child’s needs. Zoran was intrigued by the situation, and by the change in 
attitude his assistant had made. The Chief Medical Officer was obviously 
very pleased at the progress. He stopped by one end of the hut and looked 
back. 


Burke, Virdon, and Galen were talking and laughing with Amy at the 
other end of the room. The young girl seemed to be almost entirely 
recovered, her young, strong body reacting quickly with the medicine to 
throw off the last ravages of the fever. The scene gladdened Zoran’s heart; it 


was unusual for him, too. Before this situation had occurred, he always felt 
uneasy even being in the same room with a human being. 


Zoran walked to the small group. Amy, Burke. Virdon, and Galen were 
laughing when he approached, and they did not hear him until he spoke up. 
Zoran’s voice was uneasy and disturbed. “I would like to speak to you two a 
moment,” he said, indicating the two human astronauts. The laughter died 
around Amy’s cot. There was a moment of awkward silence. 


Zoran turned and left the hospital hut. Puzzled by Zoran’s sober tones, 
Virdon, Burke, and Galen looked at each other worriedly. Then Galen 
shrugged and turned back to Amy. He was leaming a great deal about the 
daily life in the village. Virdon and Burke stood up and followed Zoran 
outside. 


Amy looked at Galen, not suspecting anything out of the ordinary. “Is 
something wrong?” she asked. 


“T don’t know,” answered the chimpanzee. He stood up and followed his 
friends, more out of curiosity than concern. 


Zoran, Virdon, and Burke walked slowly along the street, away from the 
hospital and the hearing of the others. “I suppose you’ll want to be leaving 
soon,” said Zoran, his voice shaking just a little. 


Virdon nodded. “Yes,” he said. “We thought we’d be going later today.” 


Zoran looked as uneasy as he felt. His voice was developing a nervous 
quality that neither of the astronauts liked. “I’m afraid . . . that won’t be 
possible.” 


Burke was puzzled by the chimpanzee’s words. “Why not?” he asked. 


Zoran took a deep breath. He had had to do a number of difficult things 
in the last few days, but this was the worst of them. “Well,” he said, “I just 
can’t let you go.” 


“But everything’s under control,” said Virdon. “You can handle it without 


+) 


us. 

Zoran cursed the denseness of these humans. They insisted on making 
the situation more difficult than it had to be. “No,” he said, “you don’t 
understand. I mean, I must tell Zaius and the others about you.” 

At this point in the conversation Galen came out of the hut and caught up 
with his friends. He overheard what Zoran had just said. Virdon and Burke 


exchanged alarmed looks. 

“You see,” said Zoran regretfully, “I know who you are.” 

Burke decided to adopt a blithe ignorance. It was a simple plan, and one 
that did not have much chance of success, but Burke was beginning to feel 
desperate. “I don’t know what you’re talking about,” he said. 

“Please,” said Zoran, almost begging. “This is difficult enough. Your 
knowledge of medicine. Things the girl said in her fever. I know that you 
are the two ‘astronauts’. And this must be Galen with you.” 

Burke and Virdon looked at each other. Burke sighed. There was no point 
in arguing. 

“Understand,” said Zoran with genuine feeling, “I deeply appreciate what 
you’ve done here, what I have learned from you.” 

Burke had had just about enough. “Then how the hell can you turn us 
in?” he demanded. 

Zoran would not be dissuaded. “Because you are fugitives. Zaius wants 
you. And I am loyal to Zaius.” 

“T thought what we did here,” said Virdon, “I thought what we shared 
here... meant something.” 

Zoran turned away. The situation was too much for him. “It does. It does. 
But—” 

Burke spoke bitterly. “But we’re a lower species.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then,” said Burke, with a vicious edge to his voice, “if we’re lower 
—how come we’re smarter?” 

Zoran still had his back turned. His words came muffled. “I... I can’t 
explain that.” 

Galen took the opportunity to mention something that only another ape 
might think of, that only another ape could appreciate. “How will you 
explain that your ‘victory’ here was really theirs?” 

Galen’s words made Zoran turn around again. His expression was fearful 
and cautious. Galen stepped forward. 

“Or do you intend to take full credit for yourself?” asked Galen, making 
a casual question out of it, letting the real meaning of what Galen was 


driving at develop slowly in Zoran’s mind. 

“Well,” said Zoran falteringly, “I, well, I have no choice. I have my... 
my position to uphold.” 

Burke knew immediately what Galen had meant, and what Zoran either 
had missed or was consciously ignoring. “You turn us in,” he said, “you 
think we won’t tell Zaius?” 

Zoran was outraged. “He wouldn’t believe you! Not the word of a...a 
human against that of an ape. And I am a member of the Supreme Council!” 
Zoran drew himself to his full height and tried to look imposing. 

Galen paid no attention. “He’d believe me,” he said calmly. 

“Very well,” said a deflated Zoran. “I won’t turn you in. You may leave.” 

Galen nodded toward his two companions. “Where they go,” he said, “I 
go.” 

Zoran was stunned. This was unheard of behavior for an ape. “You can’t 
be serious,” he said. 

“Try me,” said Galen. 

“But... but...” said Zoran, stammering in his astonishment, “they are . 

“Yes,” said Galen, disgusted at Zoran’s outmoded attitude, “I know. 
They’re . . . lower species.” 

Zoran had to lean against a hut for support. He was shaken. The very 
basis of his life, his beliefs had been weakened, time and again during the 
last few days. This last development was the final blow. 

“You’ve got a decision,” Virdon said. “Your loyalty . . . or your own 
selfish ego.” 

“Ego?” asked Zoran, his voice but a hollow echo of its former strength. 
“T am not familiar with that word.” 

“How will you feel, Doctor,” asked Burke, “when Zaius learns that you 
were advised by humans . . . every move you made... every word you 
said?” 

Zoran sat down heavily in the dust by the side of the hut. Suddenly he 
had a great deal to think about. He had planned the ending of this 
experience with great economy and benefit to his career. Now, though, it 


seemed that he would emerge with nothing to show for it but a great 
weariness and the bitter taste of quinine still in his mouth. Zoran considered 
the words of Virdon, Burke, and Galen. At last he nodded. “I would 
suggest, then,” he said, “that you leave under cover of darkness.” 


Galen, Virdon, and Burke smiled. 


Late that night, the village had returned almost completely to normal. No 
one was any longer in danger from the fever. Families, mourning their lost 
members, were joined together again and celebrating all the blessings that 
they still had. From the huts came cheerful lights, and more cheerful voices. 


Outside of the hut that had been used as a hospital Galen and Virdon 
were preparing their backpacks again, ready to make another attempt at 
leaving the village of Trion; the last attempt, only a few days before, now 
seemed shrouded in the haze of a greater length of time. It was a moment of 
some sadness for the man and the chimpanzee; they had learned to like the 
citizens of Trion, and the people there had made it clear that they would 
hate the thought of the companions’ leaving. But, as so often happened to 
the two men and Galen, their personal preferences mattered very little. It 
would only be a matter of time before Zaius or Urko learned of their 
identities. 

Only three humans were still in their cots in the hospital, those who had 
been stricken late in the course of the disease, and who still needed a small 
amount of medical attention. One of these was Amy. She was almost 
completely recovered, but Virdon prescribed another day’s rest, just to be 
certain. He moved to her mattress and sat down beside her. The young girl 
looked up at him and smiled. 

“You know,” she said, “it’s just as bad the second time. Saying goodbye, 
I mean.” 

Virdon laughed softly. “You’re going to be all right” 

“Sure,” said Amy. 

There was an empty moment, a painful pause. 

Then Virdon said, “Maybe we’|l find a way to get back. Someday, back 
where we came from. Maybe, somehow, you could come with us.” 

Amy looked at Virdon seriously, then nodded, smiling. She did not really 
believe him. “Sure,” she said, “maybe.” She paused. “Meanwhile, some of 


the things you’ve told me, maybe I can use them. You know, to make things 
better here. That’s something, isn’t it?” There was a strong note of hope in 
her voice. 


Her words tore Virdon up inside. She was the most courageous, strong 
girl he had ever known; he corrected that in his mind. She was one of the 
strongest people he had ever known. “Yes,” he said sadly, “that’s surely 
something.” He leaned over and kissed her forehead. “Goodbye, Amy,” he 
said. 


“Goodbye,” she said. 


Virdon tured and walked quickly out of the room without looking back. 
Tears were beginning to come into his eyes; he forced his mind to suppress 
the melancholy that had sprung up unbidden. He walked over to where his 
friends were waiting. It was more than likely that he would never see Amy 
again. He hoped that her life would be happy, and that she would, indeed, 
use some of the things he had taught her to make her own days and those of 
her fellow humans easier. 


The two astronauts and their chimpanzee friend shouldered their packs 
and headed back out the road. People in huts came to their doors and 
shouted their farewells. A couple of people ran up with gifts of food and 
clothing. Virdon, Burke, and Galen accepted with some embarrassment and 
thanked the people. 


As the travelers passed by, Inta and Zoran watched them go. At last 
Zoran waved slightly, a small and final token of friendship. But Virdon, 
Burke, and Galen did not see; he had been too late. Already the men and 
their chimpanzee friend were disappearing into the shadows. 


Zoran looked at his assistant. Inta glanced at Zoran’s still-raised hand. 
Zoran noticed what Inta was looking at and, slowly, sadly, lowered his hand 
to his side. Then, when Virdon, Burke, and Galen had completely vanished 
from sight, Zoran turned and went back into the hut. 
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Summer had its way with the field; things that bore early promise of beauty 
and bounty either fulfilled that promise or died. Most of the wild flowers 
had opened to the sun, had thrilled to live for their short period, and already 
were dead brown husks among the undergrowth. Some bushes still held 
their gift of berries, providing small feasts for the birds and insects. These, 
too, would be gone. Soon, autumn would begin its brilliant reign, and 
winter would follow with spirit-killing frosts. But everywhere, locked into 
the everlasting and ever-mysterious cycle that was life and death in the 
field, was the implicit promise of continuation. Spring would return the 
melting field to vibrant life. 


There was very little to distinguish this field from many others in the 
vicinity. It was neither large nor so lushly overgrown that it would attract 
attention. Beyond its limits were gently rolling hills. The skies above the 
field had been bright blue, the very deepest blue that happens only once 
during the year; now, however, mounds of cumulus clouds were beginning 
to pile themselves up at the horizon, and the first hints of a fresh wind 
pushed the clouds overhead, obscuring the sky and the hot sun. The air 
smelled fresh and the sound of the field was the gentle noise of insects and 
bird calls. 


There was no movement to be seen by an idle observer. But the same 
hypothetical audience would be aware of a swelling, growing racket of 
approaching horses. Beginning as a light, rhythmic pounding felt on the 
ground, the vibrations swelled, until the sound of thundering hooves was 
almost deafening. 


Three mounted gorilla police rode by at a gallop, oblivious to the field’s 
subtle beauties. The gorillas, entrusted with keeping the security and safety 
of the other ape citizens, had no time for what they termed effete 
foolishness: the appreciation of beauty would be expected from the 
intellectual chimpanzees, or possibly even the governing orangutans. But a 
gorilla was trained from birth to a Spartan life, and each gorilla gloried in it, 


for there was little else to do with the results of the drills and training. There 
were no wars and no enemies—there was only watchfulness. 


At the leader’s signal, the gorillas pulled to a halt. As the leader peered 
into the distance, frowning and unhappy, a second gorilla swung down from 
his horse to the ground, the metal clasps and buckles of his uniform 
jangling even more than the metal of his horse’s gear. The second gorilla 
studied the ground intently. At last, spotting something, he knelt to look 
more closely, and stood up with a triumphant expression on his face. “They 
were here,” said the second gorilla. “And the track is still fresh!” 


Remounting his horse, he pointed in the direction they should follow. The 
leader nodded wearily and signalled the advance. With a crashing of 
hooves, the three horses rode off. 


As the year was in its last glorious moments, so was this day. The sun was 
low in the western sky, lighting the cloud-covered sky with a glowing band 
of brightness, colors which rivalled even the summer flowers for intensity. 
Not a great distance from the field, on the side of a brush-covered hill, three 
strange figures struggled. The figures neither fit in with the unspoiled 
landscape about them, nor, in a greater sense, with the social environment 
that encompassed their world. 


There were two human beings and a chimpanzee. They labored up the 
hill as though they had been marching for many long hours, for many 
uncountable days. This, indeed, was true, and though they had traveled a 
great distance since early the morning before, still they kept going. They 
were fugitives, and there was not a place in the world that was safe for them 
to rest. Nevertheless, they had to keep looking; to stop would admit defeat. 
And that, as always, would mean death. 


The two human beings were named Alan Virdon and Pete Burke. 
Although they had not been born in this world, in this time, they had known 
its loveliness in another context. The chimpanzee was called Galen, and he 
was a contemporary of the gorilla police. These three oddly matched 
comrades had been bound together by the chains of mutual need, mutual 
respect, and a growing and unprecedented friendship. 


They panted and fought the fatigue that threatened to engulf them. At 
last, reaching the crest of the hill, they stopped briefly. Burke, tall, 
handsome, with dark hair and dark eyes, looked back the way they had 
come. 


“What’s the matter?” asked his friend Virdon. 
“T don’t see them,” said Burke hopefully. 


Virdon ran a hand through his blond hair. “If you did,” he said, “it would 
already be too late. Come on.” 


Burke took a couple of deep breaths. “Galen can’t keep up this pace.” 
“I’m not tired,” said the chimpanzee. 


Burke laughed. “The iron man over here,” he said, indicating Galen. “Oh, 
excuse me. Iron ape.” 


“Sure,” said Virdon, joining in the moment of relaxation, “you have room 
to talk. Michigan’s great running back.” 


“Well,” said Burke, with a mock tone of outrage, “you’ll have to 
remember that that was two thousand years ago.” 


Virdon laughed. For once he was able to forget their immediate situation 
and respond to Burke’s sarcastic wit. “Two thousand years,” he said, his 
eyes wide with imitation surprise, “why, that’s the prime of life.” He 
suddenly got very serious. “Move it! No telling how close Urko’s men are. 
We'd better make that forest down there before it gets dark.” 


Burke sighed. “Coming, Mother,” he said. Galen wheezed a little as he 
trotted to catch up to his human friends, but otherwise he said nothing. 
Together the three began climbing as rapidly as they could down the hill, in 
the failing light. 

The forest was pleasantly cool, the damp smell of the trees like a tonic to 
their drooping spirits. They slowed a little in the woods, knowing that the 
gorilla guards trailing them would have a difficult time tracking them on 
horseback in the dense growth. They came into a small clearing and stopped 
while Virdon looked around. It was silently agreed that Virdon was the 
leader, at least at this particular time, under these particular conditions. The 
leadership often changed and rotated among the three friends, depending 
upon whose gifts and abilities were best suited to circumstances. 


Burke looked at his blond fellow human hopefully. “Sack time?” he 
asked. 


Virdon gave a little snort. “No way,” he said. “Now’s our chance to get 
clear.” He took something from his pocket and gave it close scrutiny. It was 
a compass, small, utilitarian, crudely made by Virdon when chance had 
provided the materials and the opportunity. In an ape world, such objects 
were disdained, even feared: the old knowledge had fallen into disuse when 
the apes took over the mastery of the world from its former rulers. 


“We know what direction we’re going in,” said Virdon thoughtfully. 
“They don’t. That gives us an edge they won’t be able to make up with 
speed alone.” 


Burke was frustrated; it was clear that he had had enough running for one 
day. “When there’s nothing in any direction,” he said, a note of disgust 
entering his usually cheerful voice, “what difference does it make?” 


Galen the chimpanzee looked at Virdon curiously. One of the reasons he 
had decided to stay with the humans in his flight from General Urko and his 
soldier gorillas was the opportunity to scientifically observe Virdon and 
Burke, to learn from them scraps of the knowledge which was forbidden 
and deliberately buried in his own society. “I have seen you look at that 
object on several occasions,” said Galen. “I have always thought that it was 
another of your curious amulets. You can tell direction from that? Without 
being able to see the stars?” 


Virdon showed the object to Galen. “It’s a compass, Galen,” he said 
patiently, understanding the chimpanzee’s great love of learning. “It always 
points north.” 


The chimpanzee took the compass and experimented for a moment, 
turning around in the small clearing, walking short distances in several 
directions in turn; his expression grew more and more wondering, as he saw 
that the home-made compass did exactly what Virdon claimed. 


“With this cloud cover,” said Virdon, “Urko’s men don’t know what 
direction they’re going in. They’ll go around in circles. We can go straight 
ahead. That’s what your superior ape world has done for you, Galen. Or so 
you Say.” 


The chimpanzee paid no attention to this remark. “A ‘compass’ you 
called it. It’s amazing. Is it witchcraft?” 


Virdon laughed at the idea. “Just handicraft,” he said, taking the compass 
back from his shaggy friend. “I made it.” He turned to lead the way out of 
the clearing. 


Burke took a step after him; it was a great effort for the dark-haired man. 
“Well, Alan,” he said, “I'll tell you what you do. Next handicraft class, why 
don’t you make me a trail bike. A twin jet.” 


Virdon didn’t answer, saving his breath for the remainder of the day’s 
travel. Galen was bewildered: there were so many words in Burke’s remark 
that he didn’t understand, like “trail bike” and “jet”. But this was something 
he had come to accept. Burke and Virdon had been accidentally forced two 
thousand years into their planet’s future, and they had brought with them a 
wealth of knowledge and odd ways that Galen wanted to investigate. Often 
it led to pure puzzlement, particularly with the cynical Burke; but at other 
times he learned valuable things, as with the compass. 


The night deepened, and the three disappeared into the thickness of the 
forest, passing a gnarled, lightning-split tree trunk as they abandoned the 
pleasant clearing. 


Finally after another hour and a half, Virdon called a halt. They all stood 
around for a moment, listening to the stillness and feeling the cool night air 
on their sweat-soaked bodies. 

“This isn’t just another rest stop, is it?” asked Burke. “I don’t want my 
poor legs to get all excited for nothing. This isn’t a false alarm, is it?” 

“Just a rest stop,” said Virdon. “I’m sorry, Pete,” he said. “I don’t think 
we can stop safely for the night yet.” 

“Hear that, legs?” asked Burke. “Ten minutes you get, then up and at ’em 
again. Don’t blame me. Blame the mechanical man, here.” 

“Save it,” said Virdon. The three rested in silence. 


Hooves thundering like the most violent of great storms, broke the gentle 
quiet of the night. The three gorilla guards rode into the small clearing 
where Virdon had demonstrated the compass to Galen. Now the trees were 
lit by blazing torches carried by the mounted apes. Strange, sinister 


shadows leaped among the branches, and the place that had been so friendly 
to Burke, Virdon, and Galen, now looked sinister. The gorilla police reined 
their horses to stop, but the lathered animals wheeled and pranced, their 
energies difficult to control. They had been ridden hard all day and night, 
and now they stomped the ground impatiently. The first gorilla leaped to the 
ground, his torch in his hand. He walked back and forth over the clearing, 
scanning the area for any sign of the fugitives. After a time, he spotted what 
were obviously tracks. “Through here,” he shouted. “They’ve been this 
way!” 

The gorilla climbed back on his horse and the three charged into the 
night, their torches and the sound of their horses creating an eerie sense of 
lightning and thunder among the trees. They passed by the same lightning- 
rent tree trunk, and the garish light from the torches made it look like some 
wizened, grasping monster of the night. 


Virdon, Burke, and Galen ran through the night as well, unaware of how 
far behind their trackers might be. 


The three gorillas, intent on closing the distance between themselves and 
their quarry, urged their tiring horses on into the darkness. The forest 
through which they were riding seemed to go on forever; each of the 
gorillas wished for the woods to end, for the landscape to become clear and 
open once again. They might be able to see the fugitives silhouetted against 
the sky as the two men and the single ape climbed some rise in the distance. 
But the gorillas did not get their wish. They rode into a clearing and pausing 
once again, reined in. They held up their torches, searching the ground for 
signs. With exasperation, the leader recognized the same gnarled tree trunk 
on the edge of the clearing. He leaped down and shouted in his anger. 
“Clouds!” he cried, looking up. “Blasted clouds!” 

The other two gorillas slid from their saddles. “It’s forbidden to travel 
without the stars to guide us,” said the second gorilla. 

The first gorilla looked at his subordinate with unconcealed scorn. 
“Nothing’s forbidden when you ride for Urko,” he said, taking out his 
frustration on his dim-witted soldier. 

The second gorilla had little to say in defense. “Then how come the 
spirits have pulled our horses’ tails in a circle?” he asked. 


There was a pause. Once more the night smoothed itself with silence in 
the small clearing. Then the leader of the gorilla force realized the futility of 
going on any further. He was completely frustrated. He never had to deal 
with a situation like this before; if it weren’t for the fact that his orders 
came from General Urko himself, he would have gone back to the rural 
garrison and forgotten the whole matter. After all, who really cared about 
two runaway humans and a renegade chimpanzee? But what General Urko 
wants, he gets! Even if it meant getting lost in the forest, he had his orders. 
But without the stars to guide them... 


“All right,” barked the leader, “all right! We’ll camp here for the night. 
Get some wood together and make a fire.” He looked up. “Stand watch to 
see if it chases the clouds. If not,” he said to the second gorilla, “first sight 
of where the sun rises . . . you ride back to General Urko and report that we 
are going on. We’re going on until we catch those three!” 


“Yes, sir,” said the second gorilla, impressed with the responsibility his 
leader was entrusting to him. The poor soldier did not have the imagination 
to picture what General Urko would say and do when he learned how his 
three troops had wasted the night and let the fugitives widen the distance 
between them. 


Virdon, Burke, and Galen were running no longer. It was the middle of the 
night, and they had come a very long way. The terrain had become very 
hilly, and there was no light from the sky; the three walked on through the 
blackest of nights, barely able to see a few feet in front of them. Burke 
temporarily took the lead, and after a while he stopped, exhausted, to lean 
against a tree. His breath came in short, painful gasps. “You know,” he said 
mildly, “I should have bought that nice, quiet little bar in Galveston .. .” 


Virdon walked quickly past him, continuing the journey, and then Galen 
went by. 


“Come on, Burke,’ said the chimpanzee, “we’re following the 
‘handicraft’.” Galen ran to catch up with Virdon. Burke watched the ape; 
they were all so tired that they had to pretend that they had boundless 
energy; it shamed the others into keeping up. Now it was Virdon’s turn to 
lead, and Galen was playing the role of the fresh, rested wanderer. Burke 
couldn’t be fooled. He had seen Galen, just a moment before, panting and 


clutching a tree to keep from falling in his tracks. The chimpanzee had 
courage, though, Burke thought; and if Galen and Virdon could keep going, 
well, then, so could he. Galen’s act was effective. The three of them made a 
great team. 


“Watch yourself in here, Galen,” called out Burke. 


Galen cavorted around a tree to display how much enthusiasm he still 
had. He wanted to catch up to Virdon and get ahead of the blond man. 
Suddenly, Galen slipped. 


Burke saw the dark form of the chimpanzee disappear over the edge of a 
precipice. He hurried to the edge and looked down. There was a sheer drop 
down to ragged rocks below. Burke couldn’t see Galen anywhere; Virdon 
turned back at Burke’s anxious call. All of a sudden they heard a scream of 
terror from the startled chimpanzee. Burke and Virdon glanced briefly at 
each other, then they began scrambling down to Galen’s aid. 


Galen, still conscious, moaned in extreme pain. Virdon and Burke half- 
slid, half-fell the remaining distance to the bottom of the cliff and arrived 
near their injured friend. They were greatly worried when they heard 
Galen’s cries; there was a deep and profound note of unbearable agony in 
the chimpanzee’s voice. He was holding his leg. They picked their way to 
Galen’s side. “Just take it easy,” said Burke. “Easy there, Galen. We’re here 
now. Everything will be okay if you just don’t move.” 


“Burke, my friend,” said Galen, still trying to make light of the situation, 
“T can’t think of a single place I’d like to go right now. I’m very much in 
favor of staying very still. Ohhh...” 


Virdon knelt in the damp ground near him and quickly inspected the 
chimpanzee. He moved Galen’s arms and the other leg, but they seemed to 
be uninjured. Then, cautiously, slowly, Virdon inspected the injured leg. 
There was a look of shock on Virdon’s face when he saw the extent of the 
wound. The leg had been badly torn on a jagged rock, and the shaggy hair 
of the ape’s leg was matted with blood. “Lie still,” said Virdon. He turned to 
Burke, “Need a tourniquet. Hurry!” 


Burke quickly tore a long strip of cloth from the bottom of his roughly 
knit shirt, rolling up the swath to make a pliable, ropelike tourniquet. 


“Ohhh!” said Galen, moaning. “I’m sorry .. .” 


Burke was very worried, more for his friend the chimpanzee than for 
what Galen’s injury meant to their chances for escape. In fact, that thought 
hadn’t occurred yet to either Burke or Virdon. “Hey,” said Burke anxiously. 
“Be quiet, will you? I’m giving you the shirt off my back, buddy. Just be 
quiet, there.” 


Burke handed the tourniquet to Virdon, who wrapped it expertly though 
hastily around the leg above the wound and started twisting. Meanwhile, 
Burke looked around in the darkness for a strong stick that Virdon could use 
as a lever. Finding one, he tested it quickly, and broke off a length. He 
handed it to Virdon, who muttered something that Burke couldn’t hear. The 
blond man slipped the stick through the knot of the tourniquet and twisted 
even tighter. Galen clutched one of Virdon’s arms, but he did not cry out. 

“You have a fractured leg,” said Virdon. “A simple fracture, you don’t 
have to worry about a compound fracture unless you do something dumb 
right now. I was afraid the broken bone might have pierced your leg when I 
saw all the blood, but that’s a surface wound caused by the rocks.” 

“Compound?” asked Galen weakly. “I don’t know what that means.” 

“Your ape medicine is a little behind,” said Burke. “Some time when 
you’re feeling lazy, have Dr. Virdon here explain it to you. It’s something 
no home should be without.” 

“What?” said Virdon. “An Alan Virdon or a compound fracture?” 

“This is getting us nowhere,” said Burke, sighing. 

“You should be glad,” said the other human. 

“T’m not,” said Burke. 

“Rest easy,” Virdon said to Galen, who was already trying to get up. 
“We’ve got to be sure that we’ve stopped the bleeding.” 

“Tt was dark,” said Galen. “I... I fell—” 

Burke decided that the best approach was humor. “It wasn’t your fault, 
Galen,” he said. “That old magic compass is great for back and forth, but it 
ain’t worth a hoot for up and down.” 

After a time the chimpanzee fell asleep from exhaustion. Burke lay down 
and made a rough bed for himself from leaves and grass. Virdon, because of 
his knowledge of first aid, waited up until dawn, in case of some 
emergency. The remainder of the night passed uneventfully, fortunately 


enough. When the sun began to rise, Virdon shook Burke awake. Together 
they gathered strong tree limbs and, tying them together with plaited vines 
and strips of their clothing, built a crude litter. 


Galen’s face was contorted with pain while the two men lifted the heavy 
ape onto the litter. Burke had had only two hours of sleep while Virdon had 
had none; still, they knew that with daylight, their danger increased a 
hundredfold. They made the best time they could through the forest, 
carrying their chimpanzee companion. The burden, coupled with the strain 
of the night’s efforts, had brought the two former astronauts to the point of 
collapse. 


“Sun’s been... up for... half hour,” murmured Virdon. 

“Feel like... I’ve been up... half a year,” answered Burke. 

“Got to... keep moving,” said Virdon. “Sitting ducks.” 

“Sitting?” asked Burke. “What’s that? I...seem...to remember...” 


“Need a place... to holeup...or... hey!” said Virdon. It was obvious 
that he had spotted something. He stopped, so Burke had to, also. The 
darker man looked in the direction that Virdon indicated. 


Through the trees, in a clearing, there was a cabin. It was better 
constructed than the mud-brick huts that humans lived in throughout the 
rural sector away from the central ape city. A good many apes, of course, 
chose to live away from the city; but, as the rural, outlying districts and the 
humans and apes who lived there were considered somehow inferior, 
Burke, Virdon, and Galen often discovered that the country dwellers had, in 
fact, a saner, more reasonable approach to life. The two astronauts hoped 
that this would hold true with the farmers here. 


Behind the cabin were outbuildings, and beyond, tilled fields. “An 
isolated farm,” said Virdon. “Just exactly what the doctor ordered.” 


“Yes, doctor,” said Burke. 
“Will you kindly stop calling me that?” asked Virdon. 
“Yes,” said Burke, “sir.” 


Their conversation was broken up by the distant, mournful mooing of a 
cow. 


Virdon and Burke raised their eyebrows at the sound. They looked at 
each other, then turned their attention back to the farm. Burke could almost 
taste the sight. “Oh, man,” he said, “would you look at that. Chicken and 
dumplings . . . mashed potatoes and gravy . . . honey-cured ham .. . and 
steak and eggs for breakfast. You hear that, Galen? Just what you need. Fix 
you up like that.” 


Galen, like every other ape in his world, was a strict vegetarian; it was 
one thing that set the apes and humans apart, and always made the apes feel 
a little superior. “Meat,” said Galen, for a moment forgetting even the 
intense pain of his leg. “Ugh!” 

“This may be it at last, Pete,” said Virdon wistfully. “Show me a couple 
of nice, rackety diesel tractors, and it’s home sweet home all over again. 
Come on.” They laboriously carried the litter with Galen in it closer to the 
cabin. 


Closer, the hope of a modern farm like those in the world from which 
Virdon and Burke had come, vanished. The cabin itself was very primitive, 
and the rest of the farm showed little of the everyday farming sense that 
even the poorest human farmer had known in the astronauts’ own day. 
Virdon and Burke came into the yard and paused. They weren’t quite 
certain how to proceed. 


They set the litter down carefully. Galen was able to raise himself slowly 
on one arm, in order to watch what happened. Virdon went to the door of 
the cabin, but Galen couldn’t see. Tiredly, the chimpanzee let himself fall 
back down. 


Virdon looked back over his shoulder at Burke, who stood to one side. 
After a moment of hesitation, Virdon shrugged his brawny shoulders. They 
had come this far and, after all, they did have a badly injured companion. 
Filled with expectancy, Virdon knocked on the door. There was no reply. 
Virdon tried again, knocking louder. There was only silence. 


Virdon tried once more. He knocked loudly, so that if there had been 
anyone in the cabin who had not heard the first two knocks, it was very 
unlikely that they wouldn’t hear the third. There was a pause . . . and the 
door was opened slowly, just wide enough to reveal the face of a large ape. 
He had to study Virdon’s face only a moment. “Get away from here!” he 
said. “Now!” 


Virdon didn’t move. He was disappointed that the farm wasn’t run by 
humans, but the ape’s threatening tone wouldn’t make him flinch. 


“I’m warning you,” said the ape, “we have clubs and corn knives.” 


Virdon took a deep breath. He hadn’t said a word, and already he was 
deep in the hole. “We need help,” he said quietly. “Our friend has been 
hurt.” 


The ape was adamant. “We don’t help humans,” he said. 


Virdon hesitated briefly, unsure of how to continue. Then he stepped 
back and gestured toward Galen, who was invisible from the door of the 
cabin. The large farmer, evidently the head of the farm family, opened the 
door wider and cautiously looked beyond Virdon. He saw the two other 
figures waiting in the yard. The ape turned back into the cabin and spoke to 
someone there. “Stay back,” he said. 


As the ape stepped from the house, more figures pressed themselves 
against the door. Virdon gave them only a glance as he followed the ape to 
where Galen rested. The farmer walked the few steps to Galen and Burke 
with caution, as though he expected to be ambushed and pounced on. He 
stopped at the litter and took a quick look at Galen. 


Meanwhile, the four other figures came out of the door and stood outside 
the cabin. The force of curiosity had been irresistible. There was a woman, 
evidently the farmer’s wife, a large and strong son, carrying a corn knife, a 
younger son, and a daughter somewhere between the two males in age. All 
four came to stand near the litter. “What is it, Polar?” asked the farmer’s 
wife. 


Polar turned around, startled to find his family standing so near. “Jillia,” 
he said to his daughter, “go back in the house. You, too, Zantes.” He gruffly 
pushed his wife toward the cabin. 


Jillia, the daughter, retreated a slight distance toward the house, but 
Zantes, Polar’s wife, knelt quickly at Galen’s litter. She saw immediately 
how badly hurt the young chimpanzee was. She glanced curiously at the 
tourniquet, but did not touch it. Polar stood helpless, the failure of his 
authority noticed only by him. 


“Oh dear!” said Zantes. “This is terrible.” She turned to her daughter. 
“Jillia, put a kettle of water on the stove. This will have to be cleaned better, 


at least.” 


Polar tried to reassert his control of the situation. “Just a minute,” he said 
to Galen. “Who are you?” 


Galen could only answer weakly. “My name is Galen,” he said. “These 
are my friends .. .” 


The elder son stepped forward. He brandished his machete-like knife 
aggressively. “Anto,” said Zantes, “stay back. You’re only blocking my 
light.” 

The youthful ape paid no attention. “Are you their prisoner?” he asked 
Galen. “Have they captured you?” 


Galen’s voice was growing weaker with the effort needed to deal with 
Polar and his family. “No...no...” he murmured. “Please... help us. . 

The younger son pushed forward curiously. “Are you rich?” he asked. 
“They’re your bonded humans. Aren’t I right? Aren’t I, Mom?” 


Zantes looked up at her son. “I don’t know, Remus,” she said. “Why 
don’t you and Anto go into the house, like your father says?” 


“Why don’t you go into the house,” said Polar to his wife. “This poor ape 
may be at the mercy of these bonded humans. They may even have hurt 
him, and they might do the same to you.” 


“No...no...” said Galen. 


Virdon was on the point of saying something, but Galen suddenly sunk 
back down, unconscious now from the exertion and his loss of blood. Burke 
reacted to this serious sign of Galen’s worsening condition. 


“Look,” said Burke angrily, addressing Anto, the elder son, “put that 
knife away and help him.” Burke turned to the others. “Will you? We’re no 
danger to you. Do something for him!” 


Zantes looked up at Polar and Anto. “Take him inside. I’ll do what I 
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can. 

Neither her husband nor her elder son moved; they were both certain that 
they didn’t want the human friends of the injured ape anywhere near the 
farm, let alone in their very house. For a moment there was silence. 


During the seconds of strained tension, Zantes had grown angry at her 
husband’s stubbornness which was only making the poor injured Galen 
suffer the more. She wondered how her husband, basically a good-hearted 
ape, could be so blinded by his prejudice of humans to include Galen. “Ask 
all your questions later,” said Zantes, an unanswerable edge to her voice. 
“This chimpanzee needs help.” 


Polar was still reluctant, although he could see the sense of his wife’s 
words. Nevertheless, he genuinely didn’t want the humans around his 
house, around his wife and daughter. He had only the vaguest, illogical 
reasons, but to him they were strong. And he was supported by the presence 
of Anto, who shared his father’s dislike of the humans. Polar had made 
some loud declarations, which had been ignored; now he tried again to 
assert his authority. “Don’t order me around, woman,” he said. “I’ve 
already made up my mind that we should help this unfortunate ape.” 


Virdon and Burke were relieved; for a while it looked as though they 
might be turned away. Then, they would have had to take up their journey 
again, carrying Galen to the next farm house. They didn’t welcome that 
thought. They started to pick up the litter, to carry Galen into the house, but 
Polar shoved them both away. Virdon and Burke were startled, but they 
knew that they didn’t dare object. 


“Not you two,” said Polar. “Anto and I will carry him in.” There was no 
disagreement from the humans. Polar motioned toward another building, a 
good distance from the house. “You two can wait in the barn,” said the ape. 
His voice took on a stern tone. “Don’t touch anything or steal anything, or 
I'll put the Patrol on you.” 


Virdon and Burke exchanged amused looks. They were being treated like 
the slaves of a bad film or novel from their own time. With a shudder the 
two humans realized that here, two thousand years in the future, in a world 
ruled by apes, that was precisely what they were. It was so easy to overlook 
the fact, especially when they were only with Galen. It was when they had 
to deal with other apes that the difference in social position was underlined. 


“Just take care of him,” Virdon said softly. 


The younger of Polar’s two sons looked at the humans thoughtfully. 
“What’d you do to him?” he asked. 


Zantes stood as Anto and Polar hefted the litter. She gave Remus a 
warning look. “You’re as bad as your father,” she said. “Now go inside.” 
Virdon and Burke, realizing that the situation was now completely out of 
their control, began heading for the barn that Polar had indicated. With a 
grunt, the ape farmer and his elder son moved toward the house, carrying 
the heavy litter. Galen was unconscious. 


The barn was a simple, functional structure. There was a stall with a cow. 
Nearby, a pile of straw stood somewhat in disarray. The humans could 
imagine that Remus spent a good amount of time playing in it. Virdon 
looked around. Burke, with no hesitation, went straight for the pile of straw. 
The cow mooed softly; a cricket started chirping somewhere in the barn; the 
steps of the humans sounded loud and foreign in the peaceful quiet. They 
were grateful for the respite, and for the first time in many hours they 
allowed themselves the luxury of relaxation. 


Burke just collapsed on the straw. “Man,” he said, sighing, “I could sleep 
standing up, balanced on the tip of an icicle. You want to see some serious 
Sleeping, you just watch me. Some people just sleep, without any 
appreciation or technique. Me, man, I’m a serious sleeper.” He stretched his 
arms out and yawned, looking around the barn. “Diesel tractors, hah! If 
Columbus had landed here, he wouldn’t have got off the boat!” 


Virdon laughed. He let himself fall down on the other side of the straw 
pile. “If you’re so tired,” he said mockingly, “try closing your mouth and 
see if the rest of you’ll go to sleep.” 


Outside of the barn, unknown to either Burke or Virdon, Anto was 
approaching with a pitchfork in his hands. His expression was murderous. 


Burke and Virdon were already dozing when they were jerked awake by 
the creaking of the barn door. They looked up in surprise, curious about 
what might have happened. They expected that there was some news about 
Galen. Instead, they saw Anto coming closer, his pitchfork held in a 
menacing manner. The young ape jabbed at Burke with it. 

“Ouch!” cried Burke. “Hey!” Anto’s expression of hate did not change. 
Burke tapped Virdon’s shoulder. “What now, boss?” he asked in a hoarse 
whisper. 


“I’m not sure,” said Virdon. “I have this feeling that our host’s strapping 
son has taken an instant dislike to us. That is, if you want my opinion, and 
immediate analysis of the situation.” 


“Thank you, Alan Virdon,” said Burke. “And now—” Anto jabbed at 
Burke again. “Okay, Sarge,” said the astronaut. “Take it easy. I didn’t hear 
reveille...” 


Virdon scrambled to his feet. Burke, more cautiously, arose and kept a 
wary eye on the pitchfork. Virdon attempted to look cheerful and unafraid; 
he nodded a pleasant greeting to Anto. It had no effect. Anto continued to 
hold the pitchfork in a threatening aspect. 


The young ape spoke through clenched teeth. “Why did you sleep so 
close to the cow?” 


“Oh, that,” said Burke. “Well, you see, we both figured that the straw 
would be a good place to sack out, and the straw, as you can see, was put 
very near the cow. Now, we thought about moving the pile of straw but, as 
you remember, your father warned us not to touch anything.” This speech 
only made Anto more confused. He could not believe that Burke was 
serious, yet there was no reason for the human to be otherwise. 


“You would move a pile of straw?” asked Anto. He shook his head and 
repeated his first question. “Why did you sleep so close to the cow?” 


“Does she seem to object?” asked Burke. “We’ve gotten along very 
nicely, I think.” 


Virdon realized that Burke’s bantering was only getting them deeper into 
trouble. He interrupted his friend. “We meant your cow no harm,” he said. 


“Ha!” snorted Anto contemptuously. “Humans are a curse to cows! 
Everyone knows that.” 


The cow mooed again. All three turned to it. The sound seemed to come 
at an ill-timed moment; it made Anto increasingly angry. Neither Burke nor 
Virdon could understand the significance of the situation. 


Anto regarded the cow with a look which the humans found difficult to 
interpret. “Five years,” said Anto musingly. “Five years I’ve waited for the 
bull calf! My own bull . . . to start my own farm. And nothing but female 
calves... heifers. For the landlord!” 


Burke still didn’t quite understand, but he thought it was time that Anto 
stopped being so threatening. “Well, look,” said Burke in mild tones, “put 
the hay stabber down, eh? Maybe this’ ll be your lucky year.” 


Virdon was completely lost. He didn’t know what to say or do to 
extricate them from an obviously serious circumstance. It was a feeling he 
didn’t enjoy. “I don’t understand,” he said. 


“Hah,” said Anto, in a distrustful voice. “You understand. When a son 
becomes of age, he must wait for a bull calf to be born before he can start 
his own farm. Five years I’ve waited for the bull calf. And the signs were 
against me, nothing but female calves. This year I knew the signs were right 
... until you came.” 


Virdon nodded. “A kind of rite of passage,” he whispered to Burke. 
“These back-country apes must have many local customs. Superstitions, 
really. Initiation rites.” 


The cow mooed again. There was an anxious quality to the sound. 


“You hear?” asked Anto. “You are a bad omen. If you have put a curse on 
her, I may kill you. . .” 


“Hey,” said Virdon desperately, “wait a minute.” 
“Remove the curse,” said Anto. “Go away. Today!” 


The door creaked again. All three turned to look. It was Remus, the 
younger son, running in to them, excited and showing undisguised curiosity. 
But also on his face was a look that said he had information . . . and, what 
was rare for him, authority. “Hey, you two!” he said, panting a little, “Galen 
is awake and asking to see you. He’s awake—” 


Virdon and Burke headed for the door, but Anto stopped them 
momentarily with the fork. “Wait a minute,” said the ape with disgust. 
“Wash first. It’s bad enough having humans in the house. But wash first. 
You carry a smell with you.” 

Virdon and Burke looked at each other, first with amusement, then with a 
stifled outrage. There was nothing that they could say or do. 

Inside the farmhouse it was bright and clean. Galen had been quartered in 
Remus’ room. The chimpanzee rested on a crude bunk, awake and very 
pleased just to be alive. His spirits had lifted a good deal from the 
depression he had entered immediately after his fall. Zantes was finishing 


the application of a new dressing to Galen’s wound. Behind her, stood 
Polar, watching in silence. 


It was some time since Galen had been able to relax in such comfort; the 
great pain in his leg could almost be ignored in the atmosphere of 
hospitality and friendliness that the household of Polar and Zantes had 
shown him. He had no reason to believe that things had gone any differently 
with his human friends. Galen smiled at Zantes. “That’s very good,” he 
said. “You’ve done this before.” 


Zantes looked up, a little embarrassed. “Once, a long time ago, I trained 
to be a nurse. Until I met Polar...” 


Polar grunted. It was obvious that he thought that Zantes’ meeting him 
was the best luck she had ever had. “Humph!” he said. “The city. No place 
to raise a family.” 


This was obviously an old, old argument. “Not even to visit?” asked 
Zantes wistfully. 


“Some day,” said Polar with finality. 
“Every time,” said Zantes, “every time, the same answer.” 


“Well,” said Polar with what he believed to be reasonableness, “Anto 
needs his bull calf. Remus is barely out of rompers. . .” 


Jillia, the daughter, entered, carrying a freshly fluffed new pillow to place 
under Galen’s head. She did it coyly; she was evidently pleased with the 
presence of this handsome young chimpanzee. Polar did not miss the look 
she gave Galen. 


“Jillia hasn’t even sought out a husband,” he said. 


“Daddy—!” cried Jillia in embarrassment. She stepped back, shocked by 
her father’s lack of tact. Galen laughed softly. He was a city ape himself, 
and he prided himself on a certain sophistication which was lacking in 
everyone except, possibly, Zantes. He observed Polar with a kind of 
innocent condescension. 

“You’re young and strong,” said Zantes to Galen. “You will heal more 
quickly than an older ape. Still, you won’t be able to stand on that leg for 
some time.” 

Zantes’ words worried Polar. He did not like the idea of Galen and his 
companions staying around his house that long. “How long do you mean?” 


he asked. 


“Why, several days at least,” said Zantes, wiping her face with her apron. 
“Possibly a couple of weeks. There’s no definite amount of time to these 
things. We can only let nature take its course.” 


“1 can’t have those humans hanging around,” said Polar loudly. “It’s 
dangerous. They’ve been known to kill cows—just for the meat!” 


Galen spoke up soothingly. “Virdon and Burke won’t kill your cows,” he 
said. 


“Where are they from?” asked Jillia. “Those humans, I mean? Why are 
they with you?” 

There was an uncomfortable moment. Galen hesitated, unwilling to 
answer Jillia’s innocent question. “You must let them stay,” he said at last, 
avoiding the matter. “They’ ll work for their keep.” 


Polar snorted derisively. “Work?” he said. “Of course theyll work! 
That’s what humans are for!” 


Zantes stood up. “Well?” she said. 


Polar was uneasy. He didn’t like the situation at all, but he was always 
helpless to go against the strong will of his wife. “I’ll see,” he said at last. 
He strode quickly from the room. 


Zantes turned back to Galen. “He means well. You’|l see,” she said. 
Galen had a sudden thought. “Did you send for my friends?” he asked. 


There was a look of mild revulsion on Jillia’s face. She was a bright 
young ape woman, but she shared many of the same beliefs and prejudices 
that her father and brothers accepted. “How can you keep calling them... 
friends?” she asked softly. 


Outside, at the side of the barn, a tub of water sat on a bench. Burke took 
off his roughly knit shirt and began washing himself. Virdon had already 
finished and was drying himself on a rough towel. He put his own shirt 
back on; as he did so, he gazed thoughtfully toward Polar’s farmhouse. “I 
think we’ve got to stand inspection,” he said. “Are you ready?” He tossed 
the towel to Burke, who dried himself and began putting his shirt back on. 


The two men watched as Polar walked toward them. With his father was 
Remus, while Anto, still very angry, stood a few feet away. “I have 


decided,” said Polar, trying to project an image of paternal prerogative. 
“You can stay until your... friend... is well. Or able to walk.” Polar 
stood, his arms folded. He had made his pronouncement. Burke and Virdon 
said nothing. It was clear to them who had made that decision. It had not 
been Polar. 


Anto advanced, his expression full of hate and fear. “No!” he cried. 


Polar gave his elder son a quick, warning look. His voice, when he spoke, 
was stern, the voice of a patriarch in a family dependent on the earth for its 
living. “Enough!” he said. “I have said what my word on this is. I do not 
change my word.” Anto had been given his orders. 


The young ape did not accept the state of affairs with good grace. He was 
not in the least mollified; his face darkened with fury. “The cow is my say,” 
he said, his lip curling in a hateful sneer. “They must stay away from the 
cow!” With those words Anto strode angrily away. Polar gazed after his son 
silently. Burke and Virdon, still mystified by the peculiar ways of these 
country people, did not know how to placate their host. They decided that 
the best thing to do was to remain silent. 


Polar watched Anto disappear behind the barn. “He’s right about that,” he 
said. “The cow is his say until the calf is born.” 


Virdon and Burke exchanged curious glances. The situation here was 
strange, even for the oftentimes illogical world of the apes. “Anything you 
say,” said Virdon, trying to demonstrate his good will. 


Polar had not finished delivering his decision. “But you will work,” he 
said, in the tones of the boss of a road gang. “Every day, you will work! Just 
as though I could afford you!” 


Burke laughed, although there was no humor in the sound. “Sure,” he 
said. “We come cheap.” 


Polar glared. “Just as though I owned you!” he said. Neither Burke nor 
Virdon liked the sound of that, but there was nothing they could do except 
hope that Galen would recover quickly. 


Remus looked up at his father. His expression was suddenly excited. 
Here were two human slaves, just like the rich apes owned. No one near 
Polar’s farm was wealthy enough to afford human slaves. Polar and the 
farmers like him were all tenant farmers, giving most of what they grew and 


earned from their meager harvest to their landlord. Indeed, one of the 
principal reasons that Virdon and Burke had encountered so much prejudice 
and bad treatment from Polar and his family was that the apes had only 
rarely even seen a human being. Zantes alone, having spent a large amount 
of time before her marriage in the central city, was accustomed to seeing 
humans. 


Remus was delighted at the idea of having slaves, of having one for his 
very own. “I get one of them,” he said, his eyes wide with the prospect. 
“One of them’s mine.” 


Polar looked down fondly at his younger son. “We’ll see,” he said, in the 
ageless manner of the devoted but sometimes helpless parent. “We’ll see, 
Remus.” 


In the distance, during this conversation, Virdon watched a cloud of dust 
rising on the road; a rider on horseback was approaching, riding hard and 
fast toward Polar’s farm. There was no possible way that a stranger could 
be good news for the fugitives. Virdon watched the approaching rider with 
growing anxiety. He pointed toward the road. “Who’s that?” he asked. 


Polar turned to look where Virdon was pointing. The ape shielded his 
eyes with one hand and stared for a moment. It became apparent after a 
while that he didn’t like what he was seeing. He, too, watched the rider 
coming closer. Virdon and Burke fidgeted nervously. They wanted to hide 
from the stranger’s arrival, but they couldn’t think of a way to do so without 
unnecessarily arousing Polar’s suspicions. 


The rider’s identity did that unpleasant job for them. He turned back to 
the humans, a worried expression on his face. “It’s the mounted Patrol,” he 
said. There was a tense pause. “Are you sure you are not escaped bonded 
slaves?” he asked at last. 


Virdon was in a hurry to reassure Polar and to find a quick place of 
concealment. “No, sir. I pledge you that,” he said. “We are free humans.” 

Polar saw something in Virdon’s speech that the human had not intended. 
The ape’s expression grew sly. “You will work for me!” he said, reminding 
Virdon and Burke of their promise. 


“Yes,” said Virdon hastily. The rider was very close. 


Polar thought for a brief instant. “All right,” he said, the lure of free labor 
too much for him. “Hide back there. I’ll talk to him.” 


Burke and Virdon hurried to find a hiding place back toward the small 
farm’s outbuildings. As they ran, Polar and Remus started walking slowly 
and casually back toward the front of their house. 


The horseman, an official-looking, uniformed mounted Patrolman, came 
thundering up in front of the farmhouse. About the same time, Polar and 
Remus arrived to meet the Patrolman. The farmer and the young ape were 
genuinely curious about what the uniformed gorilla had to say: it was not 
often that the tenant farmers were involved in the mysterious, vaguely 
sinister activities of the police and the military. The gorillas had a kind of 
native excitement about them. The farmers privately held the gorillas in 
contempt, just as the gorillas held the other members of the ape culture, the 
orangutans and the chimpanzees, in similar contempt. 


The gorilla Patrolman did not dismount. He took advantage of the respect 
his uniform demanded and the superior psychological position of his 
mounted posture. This particular gorilla’s manner was even more surly than 
usual. “Whose farm is this?” he demanded. 


“This is Polar’s farm. I am Polar.” 


The front door of the house opened, and Zantes walked toward her 
husband, as curious about the Patrolman as she had been earlier with the 
arrival of Burke, Virdon, and Galen. 


The gorilla gave a derisive snort. He did not want to spend more time in 
the company of inferior farmers than he had to. “Listen well, Polar,” he 
said, in a voice both bored and scornful. “I am from the Patrol post. I am 
rounding up escaped bonded slaves. Have you seen any?” 


Just at that moment, Anto walked up curiously to hear what the mounted 
gorilla was saying. The Patrolman’s words made the young ape think. 
Possibilities opened up in his imagination that seemed likely to solve all of 
the problems he had learned to live with. 

Anto wondered what he ought to do. If he kept silent, he might be 
throwing away an opportunity to bypass the rigid code that tied him to his 
father’s farm and kept Anto from starting his own life. But if he did speak 
up, he would blatantly defy his father, something that Anto, for all his 


impatience to be independent, did not wish to do. He loved and respected 
his father too much. 


His conflict resolved itself. He seemed to be on the verge of saying 
something when his mother noticed what was evidently happening in her 
son’s mind. She forestalled a potentially unpleasant scene by speaking up 
herself. “Humans?” she asked innocently, in the heavy rural dialect of a 
country wife. 


The gorilla laughed at the stupidity of the woman. “Of course, humans,” 
he said. “What else?” 


Zantes shrugged. “We are just poor tenant farmers,” she said. “What 
would we be doing with bonded humans?” 


The Patrol gorilla glanced around. The answer to that deceptively naive 
question was simple: concealing them. “If you see them,” said the gorilla 
slowly, “report immediately. You know the penalty.” 


Polar nodded gravely. “We know the penalty,” he said. 


The gorilla turned to Anto. He had noticed the young ape’s anxious 
expression of a moment before. “Are you dumb?” asked the Patrolman. “Do 
you know the penalty?” 


Anto hesitated. He saw his mother and his father staring at him, waiting 
for him to answer. “I know,” he said at last. “Yes, I know the penalty.” 


The gorilla reveled in his authority. “If you see a stray human,” he said, 
“report at once.” The Patrolman gave each member of Polar’s family a 
searching look. They stared back with idle curiosity, showing no sign that 
they comprehended what the soldier told them. The gorilla shook his huge, 
shaggy head resignedly. How he hated these stupid farmers! 


The family watched as the Patrol gorilla spurred his horse ahead and 
galloped away. Remus waved. Anto stared after the uniformed gorilla. “I 
wonder if there’s a reward,” he said. The elder son glanced at his father, 
who gave him a stern look back. Then Polar turned away. 

Virdon and Burke watched the scene anxiously from the barn, peering 
through the door as the horseman left. 

Since the two astronauts had crashed back on Earth, although an Earth 
nightmarishly different than any they had known, they had spent many 
unpleasant hours hiding to protect themselves. They had lied to conceal 


their identities, and stolen when forced to in order to feed themselves. There 
were only two choices for Virdon and Burke, the same two choices that 
were available to the other humans living in the ape-dominated world: 
docile subservience to the apes, which meant soul-numbing slavery, or 
death. To make the situation worse, Virdon and Burke carried with them the 
additional worry that they were unlike other humans. The Supreme Council 
of Elders, the governing body of the apes, wanted the two astronauts, to 
extract information from them. Urko, the gorilla leader of all police and 
military forces, wanted them. He wanted them dead, before the two men 
could stir up the human slave revolt Urko feared so deeply. 

And so, like so many times before, Virdon and Burke watched quietly 
while others determined their fates. “That didn’t look like one of Urko’s 
men,” said Burke. 

Virdon shook his head. “Don’t kid yourself,” he said. “He was some kind 
of local patrol. But they’re all Urko’s men.” 

Both men wore expressions of deep concern. Behind them, the cow that 
Anto guarded so jealously mooed uncomfortably. Burke turned to her. 
“Don’t tell me your troubles,” he said. “We’ve got our own problems.” 


SEVEN 


The fields that adjoined Polar’s farmhouse were planted in several different 
crops. The chief money crop was corn: corn fed the vegetarian apes and the 
animals. Corn was ground for meal, and was fermented into an alcoholic 
beverage. A large percentage of the corn was paid to the landowner. Most 
of the rest of the acreage was planted with vegetables and fruit trees to feed 
the farm family. There was rarely enough surplus to bring in extra money. 
Polar’s family scraped by, year after year, just enough in debt to the 
landlord to keep them under his control. 


The tilled land was a scene of heavy farmwork during the day. Everyone 
in the family helped, and now, with Virdon and Burke to join in, the burden 
of labor was eased a little for the apes. For Burke and Virdon, however, 
there was more physical work than they had been called upon to perform in 
a very long time. 


Anto, with an ox hitched to a crudely manufactured plow, was making a 
long furrow. He came down a sloping hill parallel to several other vertical 
tracks. The elder son of Polar came closer to where his father and Virdon 
were Calrying unearthed boulders from the rugged field to a fencerow of 
rocks that had been plow-breakers over the years. 


The adult ape and the blond astronaut heaved their boulders onto the 
growing pile. Polar watched Virdon from the corner of his eye, nodding 
with satisfaction: this human was, as Virdon had claimed, good help. He 
was help that was much needed around the farm. 


“Rocks,” said Virdon, wiping the dripping sweat from his face. “There’s 
no end to them. The earth keeps turning them up, the plow keeps banging 
into a fresh supply every year.” 

Polar glanced at Virdon with curiosity. “How do you know?” he asked. 

“Oh, I know,” said Virdon, looking at the pile of boulders with genuine 
resentment. “I lifted half the rocks in Jackson County when I was a boy.” 


Polar shook his head. “You keep talking strange,” he said. “There is no 
such place.” 


Virdon paused and wiped his face again. “There was,” he said quietly. 


Polar shook his head again. He turned a little to watch Anto’s plowing as 
the ape youth came down the hill toward them. “It’s a bad field,” said Polar 
resignedly. “But we need it. We need every square foot.” 


Virdon looked with Polar at the badly eroded hillside, deep gullies 
cutting into it, carved by the passage of running water. 


“It’s going to get worse every year,” said Virdon. It was obvious to him 
that the apes knew as little about farming technology as they did about other 
facets of their lives. “The field will just keep deteriorating as long as you 
plow it like that.” 


Polar was amazed to hear a human being offering advice on fanning 
techniques to a farmer who had worked the soil his entire life. “What?” 
asked the ape. 


Virdon walked to the rock pile without another word and picked up a 
large earthen jug of drinking water that Polar had carried with him from the 
house. Then he turned back to the ape. “Come on,” said Virdon, “I?ll show 
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you. 


Virdon led Polar to the plowed area that Anto had just finished, at the 
bottom of the hill. Anto was sweating profusely, and he paused for a 
moment to rest. He leaned against the plow, ignoring the pull of the ox, 
watching his father and the human curiously. He half expected to get a 
reprimand for his laziness from Polar, but his father said nothing. Polar 
seemed intent on what Virdon was doing. Anto waited, letting the rest of the 
plowing go until later. 


Virdon stopped at the freshly turned earth. Anto noticed, and thought that 
the human was going to criticize the job he had done. Anto layed the reins 
on the plow and walked up next to Virdon; the ape youth certainly wasn’t 
about to take any kind of judgment from a human being. 

Virdon knelt in the moist dirt, smoothing out a piece of the fresh earth. 
With a forefinger he made vertical lines in it. He set the jug of water down 
on the ground beside him. Then he looked up at Polar, who was watching in 


bewilderment; it seemed to the ape that Virdon was playing in the dirt like 
any child. 

“Look,” said Virdon, indicating the miniature hill he had built, “when 
you plow up and down that hill, like you’re doing now—” He poured water 
from the jug onto his model. “—E very time it rains, the water washes more 
of your topsoil off.” Virdon pointed at the effect the water was having on 
his small hill. “Look, see? You start getting gullies.” Virdon looked up at 
the plowed hill above him. “They get so deep. They steal your land. You 
have to work around the gullies.” 


Anto did not understand what Virdon was driving at. He snorted 
contemptuously. “Playing in mud!” he said. 

Virdon moved over in the dirt a little. He smoothed out another small hill, 
like the first. “Now,” he said, “if you’d plow around the hill instead . . . like 
this . . .” He made a series of small horizontal furrows circling the model 
hill. “Now, every time it rains—” He poured more water from the jug. “— 
The furrows would hold the water, saving it for your crops, and preventing 
the rain from running off with the rich soil on top. And you don’t get the 
gullies. See?” Virdon looked up at Polar, waiting to see if his lecture had 
impressed the farmer. 


Polar glared down for a long moment, naturally not trusting anything that 
Virdon had to say. But the thought that the human might actually have a 
way to save them all work, and increase the productivity of the farm finally 
won him over. He knelt and scrutinized the results of Virdon’s two 
experiments. He was amazed by the simple demonstration. “Look!” he 
cried to Anto. “See, it’s true! Just like he says.” 


Virdon realized that the admission was a difficult one for the ape farmer 
to make. He was not only allowing that someone might teach him 
something new about his own life’s work, but taking that the knowledge 
from a human. That Polar could admit this made Virdon respect him even 
more. 


Anto was not so impressed. The elder son spat on the ground beside 
Virdon. He was bewildered that his father could be so easily and quickly 
tricked by the human, especially after all the years of mistrusting the 
creatures. Anto knew better; Anto would not be so gullible. “It’s 
foolishness,” he said. “Everyone knows that plowing down the hill is the 


ox’s rest from plowing up it. Any other way is foolishness. Going around 
the hill makes it hard work the entire time.” 


Polar stood up, smiling at Virdon. It was apparent that he had not put 
much store in his son’s words. He was pleased with the discovery; it 
promised much for Polar and his family, and that was what the ape cared 
about. It was the overriding factor, submerging even the source of the new 
wisdom. 


Anto walked over to Virdon’s two small hills and stamped them flat. He 
snorted in disgust. Polar paid no attention. He still had some doubt of his 
own, but that was more about Virdon’s background than about the science 
he taught. “You learned this where?” asked the ape. 


Virdon gazed wistfully across the rows of crops. “My family owned a 
farm. When I was young.” 


Virdon’s words brought a quizzical look from Polar, a look that the blond 
astronaut did not see. Virdon was seeing in his mind’s eye the farm where 
he had grown up; he saw his family again, each person dead now, dead for 
so long... 

Polar interrupted Virdon’s musings. The ape farmer spoke to his elder 
son with determination. “We’ll do it,” he said. “We’ll plow around, like the 
human says.” 


The reaction from Anto was predictable. The young ape made his large 
hands into fists and pounded the air. He kicked at clods of newly-plowed 
earth. His rage was directed at more than simply the novelty of Virdon’s 
idea; somehow, Virdon realized, Polar’s acceptance of the plowing 
innovation represented a threat to Anto. 


“Then he’ll plow around,” shouted Anto. “I’ll have no part of it.” 


Virdon looked at Polar, who shrugged helplessly. Anto stormed away 
from them in anger. Virdon looked disappointed; he had tried to give the 
apes a gift of knowledge, and he was treated with suspicion. 


“Don’t mind him,” said Polar, sighing. “He’s just worried about his bull 
calf. He is tied to this farm and to his childhood until he gets that bull. It is 
much on his mind.” The ape was silent for a while, and Virdon didn’t wish 
to intrude on Polar’s thoughts. At last Polar jerked a hand toward the field. 
“Show me,” he said. “I’Il try.” 


Virdon smiled. “There’s nothing to it,” he said. “It’s easy.” 


Polar looked around at Virdon quickly. “But you lie, don’t you?” he 
asked slyly. 


Virdon was puzzled. “Lie?” he said, not understanding what Polar could 
mean. “No. You’ll see.” 


Polar shook his head. “No,” he said, “I don’t mean about the furrows.” 
The ape stepped closer to Virdon, curious about where the human had come 
from, where he had learned this thing. Polar liked Virdon, despite his life- 
long aversion to human beings. He wanted Virdon to realize that Polar was 
willing to accept the astronaut if the false pretenses were dropped. He spoke 
in confidential tones. “I mean about your family owning a farm,” he said. 
“Only apes ever own farms. Then it’s only the rich ones who have friends in 
the government...” 


Virdon stared out over the cultivated lands, toward the hills standing 
gray-green in the distance. His expression was resigned: there was nothing 
that he could say or do that could change what had come to pass. 


During the time that Virdon had been showing Polar and Anto his idea 
about plowing, Burke was busy building a fence, supervised by Remus. 
Burke had split timbers into rails, and was now constructing a sturdy rail 
barrier from them. He carried a long length of rail from the pile he had 
made and inserted it on top of the previous interlocking section. Remus had 
watched for some time, and now began jumping around vehemently behind 
Burke, protesting. “No, no, no!” shouted the younger son of Polar. “Stop! I 
order you to stop!” 


Burke carried the rails to their positions, ignoring for the moment the 
ranting of the young ape. Finally he had enough. He set the rail in position 
and turned around. His face was dripping with sweat and he was too tired to 
put up with any more of Remus’ tirade. “Look, lieutenant,” said Burke, “I 
can’t work with you shouting at me all the time.” 


Remus was amazed at just how stupid this human being was. Everything 
that Remus’ father and brother had said was true—only apes could do 
things right. That was said, because slaves should give the masters more 
time to do the things that apes liked to do. Now it seemed to Remus that he 


would have to undo all of Burke’s foolishness and fix the fence himself. 
“That’s the wrong kind of fence,” said Remus disgustedly. 


“You show me a bale of barbed wire and I’ll build you a proper one. 
Right now, this is the best that I can do.” 


“Poles!” said Remus, wondering how long it would take Burke to catch 
on to the idea. “You set poles up and down, stuck in the ground, next to 
each other. Like that.” 


He pointed to a fence on the far side of the field where Burke had been 
working. It was a fence as Remus described, constructed of poles cut to a 
uniform length, buried partially in the ground and standing up close 
together. It was half fallen, like a flimsy miniature fort. 


“Come on, Remus,” said Burke. “You’ll work a month of Sundays to put 
up a stick fence like that. And the first time old Bessie rubs against it, it 
falls in.” 

Burke pointed back to the fence he was building. “Now look here,” he 
said. He bent down and grabbed a lower rail. Remus turned from the 
sapling fence to watch what Burke was doing. “You take a rail fence like 
this,” said the dark-haired astronaut, “it’s locked tight. Strong as a bull. It’ll 
last a lifetime. And, besides, it’s pleasing on the eye.” 


Remus eyed the rail fence suspiciously. He would not be convinced so 
quickly by Burke’s simple salesmanship. There were too many new ideas 
for him to grasp all at once. “Fences never last long,” he said. “They’re not 
supposed to.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong, lieutenant,” said Burke, smiling. 


Remus took quick exception. “I’m not wrong,” he said fiercely. “I’m the 
boss. You can’t talk to me like that.” 


Burke realized that behind Remus’ childish pouting lurked the real 
danger of Burke’s being punished for the insolence of a slave to a master. 
He swallowed hard. “Sorry, Boss,” he said. “I just think this kind of a fence 
will grow on you.” He paused for a moment, then spoke up as if he had 
come up with another idea. “For instance,” he said, “if you ever want to 
move it, say if your father wants it over there, say, you just take it apart... 
and put it together over there again.” 


“Ts that right?” asked Remus, beginning to be intrigued. The younger son 
of Polar walked to Burke’s fence and kicked a lower rail. It was solid; it 
didn’t even move in its place. Remus tested it again. After that, he lifted the 
top rail from its position easily. What Burke had said about portability was 
true! Burke watched the youngster, himself interested in Remus’ reaction to 
this “modern” fence. The ape was very pleased, but he still had to assert his 
authority over it. Remus backed away from the fence. “You could just take 
it down and put it up somewhere else?” he asked. 


“Would I lie to you?” asked Burke. 


Remus thought for a moment. “I’ve decided,” he said finally. “It’s a good 
job.” 

Burke smiled. “Thank you, Boss,” he said. The apes were simple enough, 
and the astronauts’ sophistication gave the humans an intangible advantage. 
Still, Burke realized with a sigh, that sophistication and its alleged 
advantage often came in conflict with the apes’ crazy, strongly defended 
beliefs. 


Remus ended the moment’s respite. “Get back at it,” he ordered. 


Burke started wearily back for the pile of rails, with the young ape 
tagging along after him. The human picked up a rail from the pile; Remus 
disdained to help. “Who taught you to build a fence like that?” asked 
Remus. 


Burke paused for a few seconds. He decided to take two rails at once, to 
hasten the end of the job. He grunted with the effort. “Abraham Lincoln,” 
he said. 


Remus considered this answer; the name was definitely unapelike. “I’d 
like to meet this Abraham Lincoln,” he said reflectively. 


Burke’s face was streaked with sweat. His expression showed the strain 
of his load. His eyes turned heavenward. “So would I, Massa,” he said 
wistfully. “So would I.” 


Not a great distance away was the central city of the apes. Around it, the 
farming communities were arranged like satellite rings of subservient 
humans and indentured apes. In the city, the more fortunate and 
independent apes went about their daily affairs. Orangutans, the rulers of 


the ape world, oversaw the legal and executive administrations. 
Chimpanzees, the intellectuals, performed as doctors, teachers, and 
philosophers. The gorillas, weakest according to intellectual standards, but 
the strongest in physical strength, lived only for the clash of battle and 
conflict. 


The leader of the gorilla forces, General Urko, sat behind the rough 
wooden desk in his office. The room was big, with large windows providing 
light and ventilation. Nevertheless, the air was still and hot, and the gorillas 
chafed in their heavy uniforms under the contemptuous stare of their mighty 
leader. 


The gorilla from the pursuit team arrived at Urko’s office to make the 
report his superior had instructed him to deliver. While the rural patrol 
gorilla related the events, Urko paced back and forth with authoritarian 
anger. Urko finally had enough. He barked at the bewildered gorilla, “The 
point is, you let them get away!” 


The gorilla was shaken, bearing such evidently bad news, in Urko’s 
headquarters. “It became cloudy,” he said weakly. “We could not follow 
them at night.” 

Urko slammed one great hand on his desktop. “Virdon... Burke .. . and 
that traitor, Galen,” he said, his eyes wide and his face contorted with 
hatred. “They can see through the clouds to the stars, I suppose?” 

The gorilla was very frightened. “It’s like their eyes had arrows, sir,” he 
said defensively. 

“Garbage!” shouted Urko. “They’re ignorant, hairless savages!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the gorilla. 

Urko walked to a large colored map on one wall of his office. He studied 
it in silence for a long time. Although sounds of the busy city came in 
through the open windows, no one dared disturb the leader’s concentration. 
“How long?” he asked. 

“Four days’ hard riding, sir,” said the gorilla patrolman. 

Urko indicated a spot only vaguely mapped. “That’s all farm country. 
Tenant farms. A few big plantations.” 

“Yes, sir.” 


“Some horses in that area,” said Urko thoughtfully. “They could steal 
horses.” 


The gorilla spoke up, trying to prove that he could be of use. “It’s death 
for a peasant or a human to ride a horse there, sir,” he said. 


Urko turned to the unlucky ape. The General was smiling in a sinister 
way. “Yes,” he said. “I know.” There was a brief pause. “Do you know the 
way back?” 

“Yes,” said the patrolman, “but it will be slow. The weather is covering 
the stars again. Many nights in a row.” 


Urko would not be denied. “Then the gods themselves will take time to 
guide us,” he said in a thunderous voice. “These humans are dangerous, 
don’t you understand that? They think that they’re as good as we are. They 
stir up trouble.” 


Outside the barn on Polar’s farm, Anto and his father, both outfitted with 
pitchforks, stood near a hay-filled wagon. The wagon itself was a crude 
vehicle, not very large, with solid round wooden wheels. Anto and Polar 
watched as Virdon put the finishing touches on a mysterious machine that 
he had built that day. His final operation was to rig a sling around the entire 
load of hay. Anto couldn’t stand any more of the human’s foolishness; he 
started for the wagon with his pitchfork, ready to begin tossing the hay up 
into the loft. Virdon was delaying the chore: the sooner they started, the 
sooner they’d finish. Polar restrained his scornful son. Anto would not wait. 
“Make an ox pitch hay into the barn?” asked Anto with a sneer. “Isn’t that 
enough to convince you that he’s not right in the mind?” 


“Wait,” said Polar, recalling how Virdon had been right about the contour 
plowing. “Watch.” 


Meanwhile, at the wagon, Virdon tightened the rope of the sling; the 
sling itself had been hastily sewn together and arranged beneath the load of 
hay. Virdon looked up at the other rope hanging from a specially rigged 
roller pulley he had fastened at the peak of the barn, over the large open 
door to the loft. 


The ox waited patiently, unaware of its part in the proceedings, standing 
a few feet away from the load, one end of the lift rope already fastened to 


its yoke. 

Virdon climbed down the wagon to secure the other end of the lift rope to 
the top of the gathered sling. He tied a quick knot, jumped down, and came 
to join Polar and Anto. He inspected the load from the different perspective; 
it seemed to be well balanced. The pulley was mounted strongly. The only 
variable seemed to be the ox, and Virdon had no control of the beast. 
“Okay,” announced the astronaut, “I think we’re ready.” 


Anto still rebelled. “Work is meant to be work!” he said. “Hay is meant 
to be pitched! By the forkful!” 


Virdon smiled at Anto’s attitude. “Drive the ox ahead,” he said. 


There was a slight pause, and Polar studied the face of Virdon for any 
sign of deceit. He saw none, and he was satisfied. Polar walked to the ox, 
picking up a switch stick. Before getting the ox in motion, he looked back 
dubiously at the load of hay. Virdon knew what Polar was thinking; the ape 
was picturing the entire load spilled out over the farmyard. Virdon was 
having the same ugly vision. Then it was too late; Polar tapped the ox 
lightly on the flank . . . 


“Ho there,” called Polar, goading the ox. “Ho there.” 


The ox moved slowly ahead, and the entire load of hay raised slowly, 
slowly, up from the wagon, up into the air, slowly up toward the open door 
of the hayloft. Virdon helped it into the opening; Polar looked at the feat as 
though it were magic. He hurried back to congratulate Virdon, slapping the 
human on the back and laughing. “Very good!” said Polar. “Hah! Very, very 
good! Show me how to make the trick work.” 


Virdon nodded. “Easy,” he said. “I’1l show you.” 


Polar turned to his son. “You saw!” he said. “Isn’t that better than forking 
a whole load of hay one throw at a time? Eh? Come on, Anto, isn’t it?” 


Anto continued to stare at the opening to the hayloft; he was on the verge 
of agreeing with his father. The moving of the hay had been a big success 
for Virdon, even greater than the plowing instructions that he had given to 
Polar. But the possibility of Anto joining in the celebration was short-lived. 
The sound of painful mooing came from the barn, and Anto, so sensitive to 
every change in the cow’s condition, ran toward the building, fearful of the 
sound from his prize animal. Virdon and Polar followed. 


Anto arrived to see the cow lying down in the stall, her head drooping as 
though she were ill. The cow let out another low moo, as though she were 
hurting. Virdon and Polar arrived at the stall not long after Anto, who was 
already kneeling, holding the head of the cow, the special animal: the source 
of his independence. Anto glared up angrily at Virdon. 


“You see,” he said accusingly, “she must have already eaten some of that 
hay that fell in here from that . . . that evil device! You see? She’s dying. I 
know it. The humans, they’re a curse. I told you!” 


Polar looked at Virdon for some explanation of why this might not be so. 
After all, it was common knowledge among the ape farmers that human 
beings were dangerous to cattle. “Anto makes a strong argument,” he said 
equitably. 

Virdon did not answer; there was no verbal reply possible. In this 
situation, the conflict was futile, too easily resolving itself into a “Yes, you 
are,” “No, I’m not,” kind of fight. That surely wouldn’t strengthen the 
humans’ position and definitely would do no good at all for the suffering 
cow. The blond man, understanding more about the situation than either 
Polar or Anto, stepped by them and into the cow’s stall. He knelt and made 
a thorough, nearly professional examination. He gently pushed the cow’s 
extended belly with his closed fist. He held his hand in and then quickly 
pulled it away. He tried the same maneuver in other places; the cow did not 
try to stop him. She just lay on the hay-strewn floor and mooed softly. At 
last, after looking at the cow’s eyes and mouth, Virdon seemed satisfied. He 
stood up and turned to Polar. “How soon is she expected to calf?” he asked. 


Polar rubbed his aching head. “Three weeks,” he said. “Three weeks, I 
think.” 


Virdon gave Polar a reassuring smile. “I think your calendar might be a 
little off,” he said. “It’s more like two or three days. She’ll be off her feed 
for a while, that’s all.” 


Polar squinted and looked at Virdon closely. The calving of cows, the 
gathering of hay, the planting and harvesting of crops, all these things were 
governed and predicted by the moon and the stars. They were often just a 
little wrong, a fact that could easily be accepted; but it was not often that 
something like a cow’s calving could be off by as much as almost three 


weeks. “Are you sure?” asked Polar, his faith in Virdon once again reduced 
by the human’s contradiction of established custom. 


Anto was not just doubtful. The cow and her calf were the single most 
important thing in his young life. He would not take the chance. He would 
stay with the long-held traditions of the ape farmers. “It’s a lie!” he cried. 
“Throw them all out now, or she will die!” His voice was tinged with 
desperation. 


Virdon sighed. He would have to win Anto over again, but this time the 
process would be infinitely more difficult than on the previous occasions. 
This time, Anto had an intensely personal interest in the crisis. Virdon tried 
to use reason. “The cow is not going to die, Anto,” he said. Anto continued 
to glare with almost insane fury. “Look, Anto, we can’t leave until Galen 
can walk. You know that. You can see how badly his leg is hurt. But by that 
time, your cow here will be a happy mother. We’|l be just as happy to be on 
our way again.” 

Anto would not hear the logic of Virdon’s words. Logic had no value 
when he felt his future and his acceptance into adult life threatened. He 
spoke to his father. “No!” he said. “I am the eldest! The cow is in my 
charge!” 


Virdon tried to reinforce his statements. “Have we shown you anything 
evil yet?” he asked Polar. “Tell me, Polar. If we have, well, then send us 
away.” 

There was silence in the barn for almost a full minute. He had grown to 
respect the words of Virdon and Burke in the few days that they had been 
staying at the farm. Nevertheless, what they suggested now went against 
generations of experience and folklore. And there was Anto to think of. 
Polar could recall the time when he, Polar, had waited for the birth of the 
bull calf that gave him his freedom. He knew what Anto was going through, 
and Anto had had such bad luck. It was a big decision to have to make. 

“The farm seems to profit from them,” he said to Anto, almost 
apologetically. Polar turned to Virdon. “You may stay,” he said. “But if 
anything happens to the cow, as Anto fears, your fate will be up to him.” 

Anto was beside himself with rage at this verdict. His last chance for his 
future was disappearing, killed by the evil, loathsome curse that humans 


invariably brought to all cattle. He couldn’t understand why his father did 
not see. “By then it will be too late,” he said, nearly on the point of crying. 
“What good will that do?” 


“Enough!” said Polar sternly, and walked away, having given his final 
world on the matter. Anto, in complete frustration, gave Virdon a 
threatening look. Virdon only looked back mildly. Anto stomped off in 
another direction, leaving the human alone in the barn with the quietly 
mooing cow. 


Several hours later, night had fallen, and the family of Polar the farmer were 
gathered in the living room, around the glowing fireplace in the rough-hewn 
but comfortable room. Burke sat near the hearth, sketching something on a 
rough board. As the lines filled in more and more of his picture, it began to 
look like a design for a windmill, a mechanical device that had not been 
seen in the world for over twenty centuries. Zantes was helping her 
daughter, Jillia, make a garment of cloth, sitting in a chair near the fire. 
Across from her, Polar was mending a harness rope, weaving the loose ends 
together. Remus sat near his mother’s side, shelling corn from small ears, 
dumping the kernels into a clay pot. Virdon walked from the cot on the far 
side of the room, where Galen was lying; the blond human sat near Remus, 
watching. 

“Where is Anto?” asked Zantes suddenly. 

Polar thought for a moment. “I think he has some things to work out in 
his mind,” he said. 

Virdon interrupted the younger son’s work. “Remus,” he said, somewhat 
puzzled, “I thought you said you were shelling corn for seed?” 

Remus looked up, surprised. “I am,” he said. “Of course, Burke should 
be doing it.” 

Burke looked up from his sketching with an expression of mock horror. 
“Hey,” he said, “have a heart. Even convicts get time off for good behavior, 
eh?” 

Polar made another pronouncement; he did that quite a bit since the 
arrival of the humans. This time he did not even bother to look up from his 


work. “Remus will shell the corn,” he said. “The youngest son prepares the 
seed.” 


Virdon reached into the corn bag, probed around for a moment, and 
brought out an ear twice the size of the ear Remus was holding. “Here,” he 
said, “you should always use seed from the best ears, not the smallest.” 


Remus laughed. He glanced around the room to see if anyone else had 
heard this absurdity. It made him laugh again. He was glad that the humans 
weren’t always right. It proved that they were, after all, only human. 

Polar had stopped his work and looked at Virdon with a kind of patient 
amusement. Perhaps the human had gotten so confident or swell-headed 
about his successes that he believed that he could criticize every aspect of 
their farm life. Well, thought Polar, perhaps it was time to show Virdon that 
the apes knew a thing or two about farming themselves. Zantes did not look 
up from her sewing, but she had a large smile on her face. Jillia paid little 
attention. Remus laughed again. “Did you hear that?” he asked, to no one in 
particular. 


Everyone went back to his chore. Remus looked up at Virdon. “The best 
ears are for feed and flour,” he said. “That’s what we eat, Virdon. That’s 
why we grow the corn in the first place. The little ears are for seed.” 


Virdon nodded, understanding the apes’ objection to his comment. “Oh,” 
he said, “I see. Then it’s the, uh, the bad spirits who have been making the 
stalks in the field smaller and smaller every year?” 


Remus exchanged a look with his father. “How did you know about 
that?” he asked Virdon. The human had hit the truth, and Remus was 
confused. Everyone knew that fields of corn were often susceptible to the 
spirits, but how had Virdon known that had been the case in Polar’s field? 
Virdon detected that his wild supposition was precisely what the apes 
believed. 

Galen filled the silence, trying to avoid any unpleasant suspicions, 
thoughts that had been put to rest during the previous days. “Virdon used to 
be a farmer when he was young. You remember. He’s said that before 
himself.” 

Remus snorted. Even another ape like Galen could not help to defend 
Virdon in this case. Besides, Galen was a little suspect himself, just from 


his association with two human beings. “He couldn’t have been much of a 
farmer,” said the younger son. “Not wasting his big corn on seed.” 


Virdon laughed and waved at Galen to be quiet for a minute. He would 
have to convince Remus and Polar through logic and example. “Do you 
expect to be big and strong like your father some day?” he asked Remus. 


The young ape smiled broadly. It was evident that he loved and admired 
his father. “Of course,” he said enthusiastically. 


“Ah,” said Virdon, drawing a parallel between the family and the corn, 
“that’s because Polar came from good seed. If your father were small and 
puny, you probably wouldn’t grow big enough to wrestle a calf—tet alone 
an ox. Right?” Remus nodded dubiously, seeing what Virdon was hinting 
at. The blond man handed the ape the large ear of corn. “Each year,” he 
said, “if you use the biggest, best ears for seed, the crop will get bigger and 
better. You’ ll see.” 


Virdon watched Remus, as the young ape studied the ear of corn. 
Meanwhile, the man’s thoughts traveled back to nights very much like this, 
when he sat around his own living room, with his own son. If he closed his 
eyes, Virdon might almost pretend that he was back home, listening to the 
sounds of his contented family. It was a strong, melancholy feeling, 
something that he couldn’t share with his friend Burke who had not left any 
family ties behind. Tears began to well up in Virdon’s eyes, and he stood up 
to go by the fire. Zantes noticed his discomfort. 


“Is something the matter?” she asked. 


Virdon brushed a single tear away, in an offhand manner so that no one 
might suspect. But Remus did notice, and he watched Virdon silently, 
bewildered. 


“I... I was just remembering,” said Virdon. His voice was heavy and 
mournful. “I remembered how I once . . . sat around a fire something like 
this . . . telling my own son almost the same thing.” He swallowed, and was 
unable to continue for a moment. “Chris,” he said finally, softly. “I wonder 
whatever became . . . of the little guy...” 


Remus had gone quietly to stand by his mother and tugged at her sleeve. 
Virdon, who was staring blankly into space, did not notice being consumed 


for the moment by his memories. Zantes bent to hear her son’s whispered 
words. “Is he crying?” he asked. 

“Well,” said Zantes, studying Virdon with pity, “they have feelings, too. . 
. Just like us. Now hush.” Remus looked at the large man and shook his 
head. He couldn’t understand why Virdon suddenly broke up their 
discussion. The ape child looked again at the ear of corn he held and 
thought about that, instead. 


At night, the headquarters of the gorilla mounted Patrol seemed peaceful 
enough. A weak yellow light beamed through the windows. There was no 
movement except the slow wandering of the horses in the corral. 


A gorilla Patrol rider, coming off duty, tried to urge his horse into the 
corral. He gave the animal a whack on its flank. The horse jumped forward, 
and the ape closed the gate behind it. 


The ape adjusted his uniform and pulled his heavy gauntlets tighter, a 
nervous habit that he repeated every few minutes. He turned to speak to 
someone behind him. “Why are you so interested in runaway bonded 
humans?” asked the gorilla. “You couldn’t afford to buy one, anyway.” 


Beside him stood a nearly exhausted Anto. The sweat dripped from his 
face and his shaggy hair was matted with twigs and leaves. He had run most 
of the night. 

“Oh, no,” said Anto quickly. He wanted to avoid arousing the gorilla’s 
suspicions until Anto had the information he sought. “I was just wondering 
if there was a... areward for helping you find one . . . or maybe two.” 


The Patrol gorilla looked at Anto closely. It didn’t seem likely to him that 
the young ape would run so frantically at night just to ask that question. Not 
unless there was more to the story than he was revealing. “Reward?” said 
the gorilla scornfully. “Of course not. Why? Do you know where some 
humans are?” 

Anto jerked as if startled. “Why, no,” he said. “I just thought that you 
might tell me what a couple of escaped humans looked like. If you had 
some descriptions of some recently escaped humans, maybe I could stay on 
the lookout for them.” 


The gorilla thought that this was particularly stupid. He waved the notion 
away. “All humans look alike,” he said. “You know that.” 


Anto tried to strengthen his flimsy story. “Maybe. . . I would go hunting 
for them. I mean, if it would pay enough to . . . well, to buy a new bull 
calf.” 


The Patrol rider’s lip curled in contempt. “You peasants are all the same,” 
he said. “You want to get paid for doing your duty.” 


Another uniformed gorilla was walking slowly toward them from the 
Patrol area headquarters. The first gorilla turned away from Anto and began 
pulling his gauntlets tight again. Anto guessed that their conversation had 
come to an end; he had learned little, but there was nothing more he could 
say or do without giving everything away to the dull-witted gorillas. 


The Patrol rider with whom Anto had the discussion moved away to meet 
his companion. He spoke to Anto without turning around. “Now go on,” he 
said. “Unless you want to be arrested for loitering around horses.” 


The first gorilla met his comrade on the path and stopped. The new 
gorilla was the same one who had ridden into Polar’s farm so boldly, 
inquiring after escaped human slaves. He looks questioningly toward Anto. 
“Who is that?” he asked the first gorilla. 

“Some back country farmer,” said the Patrol rider. “He thinks we ought 
to be giving a bounty on bonded humans this year.” 

The second gorilla stared at Anto. “He looks familiar. I’ve seen him in 
the last few days. Where is he from?” While he spoke, Anto moved away, 
off into the darkness. 

“Some distance, I’d say,” said the first gorilla. “He looked like he’d been 
running half the night.” 

The second gorilla looked suspicious. “Hmmm. Looking for bounty, you 
say?” he mused. 

“Reward, he said.” 

The second gorilla slapped one fist into the palm of his other hand. “I 
think that it just might pay to have him followed.” 


EIGHT 


The next morning, the sky was covered with heavy black clouds threatening 
a storm by day’s end; the atmosphere at Polar’s farm was similarly charged 
with a nameless anxiety. All attention was focused on the stall in which 
Anto’s cow still lay, making low grunting sounds of pain. Anto was 
extremely worried. He knew that no one understood the seriousness of the 
situation as well as he. Polar was as concerned as his son, but Anto was so 
nearly out of his mind with worry he could not admit it. “She’ll die,” he 
said, his voice choked with impotent anger. “Then what will I do? Wait 
another three years for another heifer to freshen? Another three years, 
another four years?” 


Polar had nothing constructive to do or say. All that he could say was a 
helpless, “Virdon says that she’! be all right.” 


Anto glared. “Sure,” he said, between clenched teeth, “Virdon! Who’s 
helped you plow the fields and harvest the crops all these years? Virdon?” 


Polar knew that his elder son could not be answered. Anto had shared the 
successes and failures of the farm since he had been of age to help. Virdon 
had only been around several days. And... Virdon was a human being. 
“He does seem to know about these things,” said Polar weakly. 


“He’s turned your mind,” said Anto aggressively. “He’s won you with 
clever-talk and tricks.” Anto paused for effect. “This cow is dying from 
their curse. She started dying the day they walked in here. Remember? 
They came in here, carrying that human-lover, Galen.” 


Polar did not answer immediately. Anto’s words had a great persuasion 
especially when Polar didn’t have the counsel of Virdon or Burke to offset 
it. And the coincidence that Anto mentioned was also too great for Polar’s 
superstitious mind. “I’ll have a talk with them.” 


Anto had another trump to play. “Galen can stand,” he said evilly. “I’ve 
seen him.” 


Polar looked surprised. Were the humans and their “master”, Galen, out 
to trick Polar, after all? It did not seem likely, but if what Anto had said was 
true, then... 


“They’re just staying so the cow will die, I tell you,” said the young ape. 
“Humans burn the flesh and eat it, you’ve heard that!” 


Polar was revolted, but he nodded his head. There were stories of human 
beings eating the cooked meat of cows. But Polar wanted to be fair to 
everyone concerned. “Are you sure that Galen can stand?” he asked. 


In Remus’ brightly lit room, Galen was standing, weakly, with the aid of a 
crutch. His mind swam dizzily with the effort, but he was determined to 
hasten his recovery; every hour that he remained in one place endangered 
not only himself, but also the two human beings he had come to trust and 
admire. He experimented a few moments at a time. He took a step or two, 
and then had to stop. The sweat stood out on his young face in large 
droplets and his hands shook in a disconcerting manner. Galen had to fight 
off faintness. 


While he was exercising his injured leg, Jillia entered the room, carrying 
a water jug. “Not too much at one time,” she said. “You’ll break open the 
wound, Mother says.” 


Galen smiled at the young female ape. He was glad to see her. He had 
spent many long months in the company of the human beings or among 
hostile apes. It was an unexpected pleasure to meet someone as lovely and 
sensitive as Jillia. In many ways she was like her mother, Zantes, and that 
was a high compliment, indeed. “It’s feeling better,” he said lightly. “The 
pain has turned to itching. That’s supposed to be a good sign. Virdon and 
Burke will be surprised... when I walk right out to them.” 


“Not quite yet,” said Jillia. There was a moment of silence, while Jillia 
set the jug of water by Galen’s bed. When she looked up, there was a 
curious, concerned look on her face. “I don’t understand you anyway,” she 
said. “You must have come from a good family .. . your manner . . . your 
speech. And now you’re running with... with... humans. And they’ve 
filled your mind with mad ideas.” 


Galen laughed. He enjoyed his conversations with Jillia. Like Zantes, she 
showed an innate brightness and cheerfulness of spirit. Galen was saddened 
at the thought that, also like her mother, Jillia might well be buried by the 
hard life of a farmer’s wife. Nevertheless, it was a good life, though a 
wearing one; as well Jillia had never seen the city, as her mother had, so the 
young ape woman would not miss its excitements. “I’m not mad, Jillia,” he 
said. “Now, you know that I can’t tell you any more, so please stop asking.” 


“Why don’t you just let them go on by themselves?” she asked. 


Galen sat down on his bed, sighing loudly. He passed a hand over his 
sweating brow. These country apes .. . ! He caught himself quickly. One of 
the things that he had begun to learn from his association with Virdon and 
Burke was the stupidity of prejudice and indiscriminate hatred. The gods 
themselves knew how much of that he had suffered himself! “I can’t let 
them go,” he said. “You keep asking the same question in different ways! 
Before I learned better, that’s just the way I thought every female was born 
to behave.” 


Jillia spoke wryly. “I thought that you might never notice.” She turned 
and left the room, unaware of Galen’s raised eyebrows and amusement. 


Later, in a field at the bottom of a hill on the farm, Burke stood watching 
water pour from a trough that he had built. His rough-knit clothes were 
soaking wet and filthy. He had labored without rest all during the day, and 
although Polar occasionally stopped his own work to watch, the ape had no 
idea what Burke was doing. The field that interested Burke was a virtual 
swamp, of no use to anyone, and Burke’s interest in it seemed a waste of 
valuable time. 


Burke had constructed the trough with split bamboolike reeds. He was 
draining the water from the marsh land into a ditch that he had dug for the 
purpose. Now, after many hours labor, Burke could rest. He stood with a 
very pleased look on his face. Remus standing near him, applauded the 
sight. Polar approached again with Anto. Burke could hardly wait for them 
to arrive, so that he could show off his newest engineering feat. 

Polar kept silent until he came very close to Burke. He did not notice 
what Burke had accomplished, so intent was he on his own mission. He 
gestured for Remus to leave them alone in order to speak privately. 


“Burke,” he said, “I must talk with you and Virdon.” Then he noticed the 
water pouring from the bamboo trough. “What is this?” he asked. 


Remus had not left, and instead, began jumping up and down excitedly, 
proud himself to be a part of Burke’s new success. “See,” he said loudly, 
“Burke is making us a whole new field. We’ll have . . . a whole new field!” 
His enthusiasm had robbed him of his articulateness. 


Polar had had just about enough of the two astronauts and their bizarre 
creations. Soon, everything on the farm and everything in the house would 
bear the mark of the humans’ meddling; then what would the neighbors 
say? How could Polar dare to face them? “Silence!” he commanded his 
younger son. 

“Well,” said Burke, wiping his muddy hands on his torn trousers, “it isn’t 
exactly the Panama Canal, but I’m draining the water off that low marshy 
field for you.” 


Polar turned to look at the swamp that had always been a source of 
frustration to him. It was part of his homestead, but there had never been 
the least chance that it could be made productive. 


Anto was just as belligerent as usual. He looked at Burke and wrinkled 
his nose in disgust. The human reeked from the work he had been doing. 
“That field is no good for anything but a hiding place for snakes,” he said. 


Burke laughed. “I suppose that’s what it’s been for generations,” he said. 
He knew that the best way to get to Polar was to suggest some way for the 
family to make a little more honest money, to improve the condition of life 
for Polar’s wife and children. Burke nodded out toward the draining marsh. 
“Tt will be useful, though,” he said. “Probably the best field on your farm as 
soon as it’s drained, dry enough to plow and plant. That’s good rich soil that 
you’ve never used before.” 

Polar knelt near the flowing water. He touched the water running from 
the bamboo pipe. He was genuinely amazed. The prospect was 
overwhelming. A new field ... more crops .. . better crops. Could Burke 
be right, again? 

“Is this some new .. . magic?” asked Polar. 

Burke shook his head. How long would it be before Polar would grasp 
the simple principles behind what the astronauts had been doing? Would the 


ape cling forever to the dictates that he had received from his father, from 
his grandfather, from his predecessors, generation upon generation? 


Remus spoke up importantly, as though he had a momentous secret. 
“Wait’ll you see,” he said. “Wait’ll you see!” 


“Be still,” said Polar absently, still wondering over Burke’s drainage 
work. 


Burke noticed that Polar was showing obvious interest in his recent 
invention. He knew that, sooner or later, there would come the inevitable 
discussion of how Burke had come by the knowledge. He tried to forestall 
that. “Just a little... engineering . . . I learned once,” he said. 


Anto did not understand the word at all. It created just the reaction that 
Burke was trying to avoid. Anto was trying to start a row on any pretext. 
“You see,” he said insolently, “he admits it! ‘Engineering’ .. .” 


Remus tried to intercede for Burke. The younger son had watched the 
entire job, and knew that nothing supernatural was involved. “No, no,” he 
said. He began tugging excitedly at his father’s sleeve, trying to get Polar to 
follow him. 


“Father, Father,” he cried, “you have to see what Burke has been doing. 
There’s nothing magic about it. I know, I was guarding him the whole time. 
Anto doesn’t know. He wasn’t even there. Wait’ll you see the rest, Father! 
Come on! Come on!” 


Polar was bewildered and a little annoyed. He was tugged along by his 
son toward an area on the other side of the ditch. They walked toward 
higher ground, behind some trees. Polar turned to glance back over his 
shoulder, at the mysterious water flow. Behind him, a proud Burke and an 
angry Anto followed. 


In the field, behind the grove of maple and birch trees, Virdon was hard 
at work. He was just-fastening the last slat in a windmill wheel. He sat on 
the ground, beside the base of a windmill tower that he and Burke had set 
up. The tower was constructed of saplings bound together with tough vines 
and spare lengths of rope. He looked up when he heard the approaching 
voices. 


When the group came close enough, Virdon rose slowly, holding the 
windmill wheel in both hands. He nodded to Polar and smiled to Burke. 


Virdon did not care to notice Anto’s glares. 

“Tell them, Virdon,” said Remus, “tell them what you’re making. A 
windy mill.” 

Virdon tossed the wheel to Remus, who caught the contraption easily and 
laughed. “A windmill,” corrected Virdon. 


“That’s what I said,” said Remus. “A windmill.” 


Burke pointed up at the windmill tower. “This, will be the other half of 
your irrigation system, Polar,” said Burke. 


Polar was growing weary of these mysteries. Virdon and Burke had, in 
all truthfulness, wrought some beneficial changes on the farm, but why did 
they always have to proceed with such mystery? “Speak plain,” said Polar. 


“Well,” said Burke, “when Virdon’s through with that wheel, it goes up 
there.” The dark-haired astronaut pointed to the top of the makeshift 
windmill tower. Everyone glanced up with him, each with a different 
emotion on his face. “And then,” said Burke, pointing back to the ditch that 
had followed the same route they had taken, “we’ll pump that water out of 
the ditch, and onto the dry ground up here where you need it when it 
doesn’t rain.” 


Burke’s words were too much for Anto. Once more, he had reached the 
limit of his patience and credence. He flew into the rage that became all too 
common in the last few days. “You see!” he shouted. “Making oxen lift hay 
that should be pitched. Now, conjuring the wind to . . . to make water pour 
where it shouldn’t. It’s unnatural! No wonder my cow is dying! Tell them!” 


Polar was utterly confused. He had a duty to Anto to help him through 
his difficult time. But Virdon and Burke promised the reclamation of a 
swampy field, and the watering of an arid one. He avoided the matter for 
the moment. “Anto has seen your . . . friend, Galen, stand,” he said. 

Virdon and Burke exchanged looks of surprise. It was obvious that this 
was news to them. They wondered why Galen would conceal his recovery 
from them. The only effect of that would be mutual endangerment. 

Polar knew, or at least he could guess, what it meant. “If this is so,” he 
said, “you must go.” 

Anto was perfectly happy to accept this dictum. “Yes!” he cried. “It’s 
true! He stands.” 


Remus took the opportunity to voice his own protest. He hated the 
thought of losing Burke now: the slave had become a friend. “They can’t go 
now,” he said, whining just a little. “Not until they finish, so I can see it 
work. No, no!” 


Polar looked down at Remus, wondering how the young ape could so 
quickly become attached to the two humans. Remus had had pets before, 
but... 


“It’s not for you to say,” said Polar. “The youngest has no say in this 
matter.” 


Remus kicked at a nonexistent stone. “I do have a say,” he muttered. His 
mind was on more important things than his father or brother could 
imagine. “I have a say. Anto is only worrying about a bull calf.” 


Anto gave a short, derisive laugh. Remus may have been right, but the 
youngster did not understand the seriousness of what he had said. “Wait 
until your time comes to worry,” he said. 


Remus wasn’t convinced. A bull calf... did that equal the many 
wonderful things that Burke and Virdon had shown him? “I want to learn 
about bigger things, like this.” Remus indicated the windmill. “They can’t 
leave now. Not until I see it work. Please? Please?” 


Polar looked at the strange structure of the windmill, the oddest thing he 
had seen in his many years. This, and the mystery of the youngest son 
rebelling against him; the constant, wearing pressure from Anto, it had 
suddenly all become too much for Polar. He threw up his hands in defeat 
and started walking away. 


“Stay ...leave...stay... go,” he said to himself, shaking his head. “I 
made one mistake, one bad mistake. That was being a father in the first 
place.” He turned to his sons. “Do what you want,” he said. “I just live here 
from now on.” 


As he walked away, Anto joined him. Burke and Virdon watched, 
helpless in the middle of the family dispute. They vaguely heard the 
protests from Anto and the noncommittal refusals from Polar. Meanwhile, 
Remus was still jumping up and down. “Yes, yes,” he shouted, “stay, stay.” 


Burke looked at his friend and sighed. He didn’t especially like the way 
things had gone, but there was no other alternative. “I think we’ve got 


ourselves in the middle of a family brawl, buddy,” he said. 


“Anto could be trouble,” said Virdon thoughtfully. “Real trouble. That 
mounted patrol was looking for escaped laborers. But that gorilla didn’t 
look too fussy about whom he turned in, as long as they were human.” 


Burke’s eyes opened wide. It was apparent to his friend that Burke 
remembered something, thinking back to the innocent days of their old 
lives, in the old world, the life two thousand years ago that had seemed so 
normal, so permanent. “Sitting in some hick country ape jail ain’t my idea 
of a good way to spend my old age,” said Burke at last. 


“T think we’d better have a talk with Galen,” said Virdon, recalling 
Anto’s challenge. “So he can stand, can he?” 


Shortly, Virdon and Burke joined their chimpanzee friend in Polar’s 
house. When the humans entered the farmhouse, they saw Galen standing 
on his crude crutch. They gave him a friendly, accusing look. Galen was 
happy at his progress, but a little disappointed that his surprise was spoiled. 
“T stood for several minutes today,” he said. 


Burke turned to Virdon. “Several minutes,” he said. “How do you like 
that’? And we’re supposed to be friends.” 


“Well, I wanted to surprise you,” said Galen, unaware of all that had been 
transpiring outside. 


“Anto is chomping at the bit to get us out of here—” began Virdon. 
Galen cut him off with a quick gesture. 


“Apes do not chomp at bits!” he said, with a slight but noticeable hint of 
coldness to his voice. 


“T’m sorry,” said Virdon. “Anto is anxious that we leave. And I think that 
we’d better accommodate him, or he may get some idea of turning us in, 
just to be rid of us.” 

Burke laughed shortly. “Maybe we should have some words with that 
doggone cow. Give her a dose of Epsom salts and get this whole business 
cleared up.” 

Virdon was thoughtful. Neither Galen nor Burke seemed to understand 
how potentially volatile the situation was. “If the calf isn’t a bull,” he said, 
“we’ll still be blamed for it.” 


“Tf the cow dies,” said Galen, “Anto is entitled to kill you.” 


“Tt’s too late to burn incense to the right people,” said Burke. “Or apes. 
Or whatever. Have you noticed how much trouble I have with that?” 


No one answered him. “It’s hopeless,” said Galen. “Anto is just looking 
for the chance to get us, and there’s no authority that we can turn to.” 


“Well,” said Burke, “I’m glad that he knows his rights.” 


“If you could just give me three days, maybe two .. . I’m healing fast, 
now,” said Galen. 


Virdon considered their plight. While they worked, showing the farm 
family a variety of new and better ways to do everyday things, they all 
tended to forget, despite Anto, the grave threat that remained wherever they 
went. “We could carry you,” said the blond astronaut, “But as soon as we 
leave here, Urko or that mounted patrol is going to pick up our trail. We’ll 
be chased. If we could only get to some horses. I take it that this isn’t horse 
country.” 


Galen wondered how someone as knowledgable and quick as Virdon 
could be so ignorant of the world’s ways. Even though Virdon and Burke 
did not belong to this world, the chimpanzee thought that they ought to 
understand the most self-evident features. “Only landed apes and police can 
ride horses here,” he said. “Farmers must walk, or ride cows and oxen.” 


“Keep ’em poor,” said Burke, nodding thoughtfully. He, with his more 
cynical attitude, could often see the reasoning behind what the apes in the 
government were doing. And just as often, despite Galen’s defense of his 
people, Burke was close to the mark. “Keep ’em poor, and keep ’em too 
busy to know they’re getting the dirty end of the stick.” 


Virdon sat down on a chair. His expression was perplexed; they were 
caught in a genuine dilemma, this time. Finally, with both Galen and Burke 
looking to him for leadership, he said, “We’Il just have to sit it out, I guess. 
See whether that cow .. . or Galen here . . . makes it first.” 


Early the next morning, Zantes and Polar were tending to their chores in 
a covered work area outside the farmhouse. Zantes pulled two freshly- 
baked loaves of bread from a brick oven, setting them on a table where 
Polar sat brooding. There was an earthen jug on the table before him, filled 
with some strange yellow stuff. 


“You know,” he said softly, his thoughts evidently somewhere else than 
his farm and the work he would shortly have to begin for the day, “I'll be 
glad when they’re all grown up and gone.” 


Zantes reacted with surprise. “That’s no way for a father to talk,” she 
said. But she stopped and imagined what it would be like to be alone with 
Polar again, when they were first married, before Anto was born... 


Polar looked at the slippery yellow stuff that coated the finger he had 
stuck into the jug. “What’s this?” he asked. 


Zantes glanced at her husband. “Oh,” she said, “Virdon called it ‘butter’. 
You put milk in a barrel, and churn it and churn it, and it comes out like 
that.” 


Polar sighed. Virdon ... Burke... Burke... Virdon. Every day, the two 
human beings did something else to change the life that Polar had always 
rather enjoyed, just the way it was. Perhaps some of their tricks made the 
work a little easier and promised better, more profitable days in the future, 
but it wasn’t the old life. “Milk is to drink,” said Polar, “Not to eat.” 


Zantes knew better than to try to answer her husband with words. In any 
event, those were the same words that she said to Virdon when he had 
shown her how to make butter. Now she tore a heel from a loaf of warm 
bread, went to the table, and scooped the bread across the top of the butter 
crock. “Taste it,” she said. “That’s all you have to do. Then tell me if Polar 
the farmer is so smart, after all.” 


Polar held the bread dubiously. He loved the freshness and taste of his 
wife’s bread, just the way it always was. But this new, human stuff was 
going to spoil that taste. He took a small bite; he liked it. He took another 
bite, while Zantes watched. “Mmmm,” said Polar. 


“See?” said his wife. 


Polar’s expression changed from pleasure to the doubtful, pensive look 
he had worn a few moments before. This newest discovery just underlined 
what he had been thinking about. “Since they came,” he said sadly, “I don’t 
know anything anymore. You know, I used to be Polar the farmer. I never 
made any show of being as educated or as cultured as those city apes you 
used to know. You realized that when you married me. You knew what kind 
of a life I had to offer you.” 


Zantes took her husband’s hand. “I knew then, and I’ve never regretted it 
for an instant,” she said. 


“But now,” said Polar, “even the things I thought that I knew, things that 
the city apes didn’t even know, turn out to be wrong. I suppose that Virdon 
and Burke will be turning your head, by making milk turn the color of those 
gold necklaces the wives of the rich farmers wear.” 


Zantes laughed softly. Sometimes her husband had to be treated as gently 
as a baby. “Don’t be silly,” she said. “My head doesn’t turn so easily. 
Besides, there must be some good in them, to work so hard in exchange for 
the care we’re giving Galen.” 

That idea made Polar thoughtful again. There were some things about the 
three that he still didn’t grasp. “Galen. You see, that’s what happens when 
you grow up in the central city. You start running with humans.” 


Zantes sighed, recalling her days in the city, and wondering for the 
millionth time whether she would ever see it again. “These humans are not 
a bad sort. Not like some I’ve heard about.” 


That sign of Zantes’ sympathy might be dangerous. Perhaps she was 
being drawn into some strange trap of the humans. “Maybe they don’t seem 
so bad,” said Polar. “But, still, I don’t want Jillia around them. Do you 
hear?” 


Zantes was sympathetic, perhaps, but she was still the mother of an 
impressionable young girl. “Well, of course I won’t,” she said. What do you 
take me for?” 

At the side of the barn, a clumsy but operable shower had been 
constructed, consisting of a tub raised on a simple scaffold, a modesty 
screen of rough homespun material, and a pull-cord to release the water. 
Burke reveled in the shower while Virdon dressed. 

“You know,” said Burke, in a happier voice than Virdon had heard in a 
long while, “I don’t mind being a peasant as long as I have all the 
conveniences of the rich.” 

Virdon laughed. “In this world, even the rich don’t have showers,” he 
said. “And I’ll tell you what. As long as you’re adding conveniences, 
maybe tomorrow you can put in the hot water.” 


Burke snorted. “How about a cinder track around the farm, for a little 
jogging?” he asked. “And a steam room and modest gym. Lockers for 
members and guests only. Would that be enough?” 


“Well,” said Virdon, “it’s all right for openers.” 


The two men had no idea that they were being observed: from one of the 
rolling hills on the limits of Polar’s land, the suspicious Patrol gorilla 
watched. To view the farm below, he had to look toward the sun. He 
squinted, shielding his eyes with one huge hand. From this vantage point 
Burke was faintly visible, moving behind the shower screen beside the barn. 


The Patrol gorilla had seen enough. He stood and wiped his hands on his 
uniform trousers. He was confident that he had seen what he had come for. 
He walked slowly and thoughtfully to his horse, mounted, and galloped off. 


About noon, while Virdon and Burke were busy helping Polar with the 
day’s tasks around the farmyard, there came a loud shout from Anto in the 
barn. “No!” cried Polar’s elder son. “No, no!” Then, following this yell, 
there started the eerie sound of a low, hollow bell being rung. 


In the barn, Anto was on his knees near the cow’s stall. The ape was 
filled with grief. He was striking a ceramic bell with a wooden mallet, 
fulfilling some other strange rural tradition. The cow was lying on her side, 
barely moving. Anto rocked himself back and forth, moaning with almost 
unbearable sorrow. 


This was the scene that met the eyes of Virdon and Burke, when the two 
men rushed into the barn. Following them were Polar and Remus, Zantes 
and Jillia. They all had a fairly good idea of what to expect. “It’s her time,” 
said Polar flatly. “The tolling of the bell. . .” 


Anto paid little attention to the others. “She’s dying,” he kept repeating. 
“She’s dying.” 

The members of the family held back, knowing that they had no part in 
the drama that was soon to take place. Even Burke was too unsure of the 
situation to offer any help. But Virdon rushed into the stall, alarmed by the 
condition of the cow. 

Virdon made a quick diagnosis; this was something that was not new to 
him. Although he wasn’t an expert, he had grown up with a few more head 
of cattle on his farm than Polar could afford. He turned back to Burke with 


a very worried look on his face. Burke came to join him, and the two men 
conversed in whispers. 


“Trouble, Doc?” asked Burke. 


“If I could only remember exactly what the vet used to do in this 
situation,” said Virdon, frowning. He ran a hand through his blond hair and 
stared at the floor while he thought. 


“Try hard,” said Burke, suddenly realizing the seriousness of their plight. 
“T’ve got a feeling that we don’t want to lose this patient. Not at all.” 


Polar and Zantes, meanwhile, had walked past the two humans and were 
trying to comfort their son, but he pushed them away. Parents played no 
role in this trial; Anto was alone, with the suffering cow. Anto continued to 
toll the bell, underscoring the moment with a mournful tone that the two 
humans found almost petrifying. The tolling of the bell had a sad futility 
about it, an impotence mirrored in the faces of Polar and Zantes. 

“Dying,” whispered Anto. “Dying... dying... dying ” 

Virdon knew that absolutely nothing would be accomplished if they all 
just stood around and listened to Anto’s moaning and his bell-ringing. 
“Look, Anto,” said Virdon urgently, as he knelt beside the ape youth, “listen 
to me.” 


Anto had hypnotized himself with his own rhythmic chanting. “Dying . . 
.” he whispered. “She’s dying...” 

Virdon tried harder to break through Anton’s _ psychological 
impenetrability. “The cow is giving premature birth,” he said. “You’ve seen 
that before, haven’t you? Sure. And she’s suffering now because her calf is 
turned. Do you hear me? She needs help.” 


As Anto looked slowly into Virdon’s face, he exploded with rage, 
shoving Virdon backward. The ape jumped to his feet, dropping the bell, 
leaping for a pitchfork. The elder son now turned slowly, menacing Virdon 
with the implement. 

“Anto!” cried Zantes, “Stop!” 

Polar held his wife back. From now on, he was as helpless as she. The 
ruling factor was the cow, and the cow was Anto’s hope and his 
responsibility. Where the cow was concerned, not even Anto’s father could 
interfere. Remus and Jillia stepped back in fright. Burke moved forward to 


help his friend, but Virdon waved him away. Anto advanced on Virdon 
Slowly, threatening him with the pitchfork. “You,” said Anto, “you have 
done this.” His voice was slow and full of malice. 


Polar thought quickly. He desperately wanted to avoid any unnecessary 
violence. Virdon had become a friend to him, a benefactor of the whole 
family. Anto’s accusation might well be true, but it had yet to be proven. 
“Wait!” called Polar in a stern tone of command. “The cow is not dead. You 
cannot claim a life yet.” 


Anto remembered the rule, long established by custom and rustic 
superstition. He was caught in a dilemma, but he restrained his impulse to 
kill Virdon with the pitchfork. If Anto’s judgment were correct, then the 
humans were causing the cow’s troubles. In that event, merely having the 
human beings nearby would be enough to insure a disaster for Anto. But, on 
the other hand, it was possible that there would be no disaster unless Anto 
first killed Virdon. The ape youth compromised by holding the pitchfork 
threateningly close to Virdon’s neck, and awaiting developments. 


“The cow needn’t die,” said Virdon, forcing his voice to be calm. “I can 
help. It’s just a matter of turning the calf around.” 


“No!” cried Anto. “You’ve worked your last trick here. When she dies, 
you will die!” 


There was a creaking sound from the barn door. Everyone except Anto 
turned to see what was happening. It was Galen, entering the barn with 
great effort, hobbling on his single crutch. “Anto,” he said, evidently still in 
some pain, “stop.” 

For reply, Anto jabbed the pitchfork at Virdon, who jumped back just 
enough to avoid it. Burke stood by helplessly, not knowing what he could 
do that wouldn’t endanger Virdon even more. In the silence, the cow’s 
mooing came strained and pitiable. “Come in, you human-lover,” said Anto, 
disdaining to turn around. “Come see what you’ve done.” 


Galen hobbled forward a few steps, a quick survey of the situation filling 
in the important details for him. The intelligent young chimpanzee 
understood that, at the moment, he was the only hope for Virdon, for Burke, 
and, possibly, for his own life. “Blame me, then,” said Galen. “It was my 
wound that brought them here. We’ll leave. Now. We’ Il all leave.” 


Polar tried to second Galen’s reasoning. He indicated to Zantes that she 
should stay back with Jillia; Anto’s father took a few steps forward. “You 
hear, Anto?” he asked. “They’Il leave.” 


Anto would not listen to reason. He still didn’t know if the humans’ 
leaving was a good thing for the cow or not. “No one will leave,” he said. 
“Not until this is all over, one way or another. Toll the bell, Remus. It is 
probably too late for that, but toll the bell.” 


Remus cautiously walked over and picked up the ceramic bell; he started 
to strike it slowly, making the strange, alien sound. Anto kept Virdon 
pinned in place with the pitchfork. No one else said anything. All that could 
be heard was the slow rhythm of the bell and the awful noises of the cow. 
No one moved. 


NINE 


The Patrol gorilla, riding hard from his spy mission above Polar’s farm, 
arrived back at his rural outpost exhausted but excited by the news he 
carried. He hurried into the headquarters and reported to the officer in 
charge, a grim-looking gorilla named Barga. “If you saw one,” Barga asked, 
drumming his fingers against the rough wood of his desk, “why didn’t you 
bring him in?” 

The Patrol rider didn’t have a good reason for this. In fact, the idea hadn’t 
even occurred to him before now. He stammered, fidgeting with his heavy 
gauntlets. There was a tense silence in the Patrol headquarters. “I thought 
that there might be more,” said the rider lamely. 


The officer roared his disapproval. “Since when are a few humans too 
much for a single mounted Patrolman?” he asked. 


Again, the Patrol gorilla didn’t have a good answer, Barga watched him 
impatiently. He wished that his own superiors would send him better men; 
sure, they were stationed far from the central city, in a region where the 
need for gorilla forces was small. Still, when the need arose, Barga found 
himself equipped with troops like this poor replica of a soldier. “Maybe 
many more,” said the rider at last. This was just the excuse that Barga 
expected to hear. “A good catch, maybe,” said the rider to save face. 


Barga had to go over every detail in the Patrolman’s report. There were 
just too many odd things about it. “Standing beneath a stream of water, you 
say,” he mused. “Are you sure you haven’t been gulping down the 
fermented apple juice again?” 


“Not a drop,” said the Patrol rider defensively. “It’s just as I say.” 


“All right,” said Barga, trying to keep the discussion going before all the 
important features blurred irrevocably in his soldier’s weak mind. “I believe 
that I'll return with you. How far?” 


The rider was proud of his accomplishment. His officer had taken official 
notice. “Two hours’ ride,” he said. “The Polar farm. But shouldn’t we wait 


until dark? If they try to run, humans are easier to see in the dark.” 

Barga stared aimlessly past the rider’s shoulder. “Well,” he said, 
yawning, “if you’re too tired—” 

“No, sir,” said the soldier, dismissing that possibility from his leader’s 
mind. 


“Prepare the mounts,” said Barga decisively. “What is your name again?” 
The rider was crestfallen. “Lupuk, sir,” he said. 


“Very good, Lupuk. If farmer... Polar... has been hiding humans, well, 
I’d like to see him hanging while it’s still daylight!” 


The sun had passed zenith and had dropped about halfway down the sky, 
toward sunset. The Polar farmyard was deserted. No one was bustling 
about, doing his daily chores; dinner was not being prepared in the 
farmhouse; the animals had gone unfed. There was no motion to be seen 
other than the wind-blown leaves in the trees. There were no baking smells 
from the oven, only the brisk tang of newly-cut hay still hanging in the air. 
Birds chirped, but other than that the only sound was the slow, steady, 
almost eternal tolling of the ceramic bell. That chilling sound announced 
that the tense vigil was still going on inside the barn. Remus kept up the 
tolling, as his elder brother had ordered. 


The younger son of Polar knelt in the open area of the barn floor, gently 
ringing the roughly made bell. Galen had hobbled closer to the cow’s stall, 
near where Anto still held Virdon uncomfortably pinned with the menacing 
pitchfork. Polar and his wife and his daughter stood back, mute witnesses to 
the scene of fear, tradition, superstition . . . 


Virdon, without moving, without antagonizing Anto into a sudden, fatal 
lunge, spoke out. “Polar,” he said, his voice almost cracked with the strain, 
“talk sense to him.” Polar, helpless in the situation, waiting with Anto to see 
what happened with the cow, did not answer. Zantes grasped her husband’s 
arm tighter, but neither dared speak. 


Burke was the only one who was able to think and act without restraint. It 
became clearer as the minutes passed slowly by that his friend’s life was in 
his hands alone; Galen, another ape, closer to Anto than Burke ever could 
hope to be, had failed in his attempt to reason with the ape youth. Burke 


spoke to Virdon in a jargon both could understand, but which was 
completely unintelligible to Polar and his family. 


“Say the word,” said Burke, measuring his words and tone like Virdon 
had, to preclude the possibility of Anto’s panicking into foolish action. “Just 
let me know, and I’|l commit such a clipping penalty, we’ll clear the fifteen 
yards and out the tunnel to the clubhouse.” 


Virdon understood exactly what Burke meant, but there were other things 
to think about. “What about the line judge?” he asked, meaning Galen. 


Burke thought for a moment. Polar stared at the two of them. The ape’s 
thoughts were puzzled; how could they carry on such gibberish, while one 
of them stood until the very real threat of death? 


“Between us,” said Burke. “The old five-legged race.” 


Virdon shook his head very slightly. “No,” he said. “What good is that 
going to do the cow?” 


Burke could barely believe his ears. He had always admired Virdon’s 
integrity, sure, but there were limits . . . “You’re six inches from being 
skewered, buddy,” said Burke, “I’d let the cow worry about herself.” 


At this point, Polar stepped slowly forward, one hand raised in a calming 
gesture. Remus stopped tolling the bell at his father’s movement. “Anto,” 
said Polar, his voice neither as strict as he had been before, nor yet 
completely acquiescent, “I don’t think that there’s a need for the fork. They 
will not run.” Polar had comprehended enough of the astronauts’ 
conversation, particularly the last few exchanges. 


Anto did not share his father’s confidence. “Why won’t they run?” he 
demanded, not moving the pitchfork away from Virdon. 


Polar indicated the still-injured Galen; the chimpanzee leaned heavily 
and painfully on his home-made crutch. “Because Galen can’t run with 
them,” said Polar. “They have a strong feeling for him. Or they would have 
left him to die.” 

Galen made a weak sign with one hand. “That’s right,” he said. “I’m their 
... friend.” 

Anto was caught in an intellectual puzzle. Every new development just 
made his condition worse, his ability to reason more cloudy with doubt and 
hopelessness. “Very well,” he said, pulling the fork away from Virdon’s 


throat, stepping back. He spoke with a firm new intent. He turned to Galen, 
who now looked worried that Anto’s murderous intentions would be 
directed toward him. Galen’s brow sweated as he imagined the devilishly 
sharp tines of the pitchfork stabbing the shaggy hide of his own throat. . . 


“Very well,” said Anto again, “let them run. If anything happens, you will 
answer for it.” He jabbed at the chimpanzee. Galen breathed more 
shallowly, but Virdon sighed with relief. Anto’s change of mind indicated 
that the ape youth’s thoughts were not organized. With that knowledge, 
Virdon knew that he could have an insurmountable advantage against Anto. 
Nevertheless, there was still a good deal of work to do. 


Virdon, freed by Anto’s change of position, took the opportunity to 
debate with the ape youth once more. He had very little time left. “Look, 
Anto,” he said, pleading, “I can help the cow live. I’ve seen veterinarians do 
it a dozen times. If you’ll only let me help.” 


Anto roared his answer. “No!” No one, not Virdon, not Galen, not even 
Anto’s own family, would come close to the cow, now. 


Virdon turned to Polar, appealing to the father’s sense and his ideals of 
fairness. “Polar,” said Virdon, “do you want this cow to die?” 


Polar shook his head; of course he didn’t. Besides its sudden symbolic 
meaning, the cow represented food and money to the family the remainder 
of the year. “At birthing time, however,” he said sadly, “the fate of the cow 
is in the hands of the eldest son. I have no say, now.” 


Polar’s wife, Zantes, had listened to about all she wanted to hear. She 
stepped forward angrily. “Who says that you have no say?” she asked. 
“Those are old words, words of fathers’ fathers. They have been passed 
down so long that we don’t even know if they’re right any longer.” 


Polar was amazed to hear what his wife had said. She was not merely 
questioning, as Virdon, Burke, and Galen had done. Zantes had denied. “Be 
still,” he said to her. “Don’t say such things in front of the young ones!” 


Zantes, usually so quiet and restrained in front of her husband, was 
driven by the desperation of the circumstances to behavior peculiar for her. 
“T won’t be still,” she said. “And it is Remus and Jillia that I’m thinking of.” 
She turned to Anto. “Listen. You are my firstborn. You have seen these 
humans show how to keep hills from washing away in the rain. You have 


seen them create ... cropland .. . from fields an ox would drown in. You 
want this calf, and the bell asks that it be a bull. Let Virdon help you.” 


Virdon made a turn toward the stall, but once again Anto would have 
none of it. He raised the fork again. There was nothing that had been said 
that could get through Anto’s overwhelming fear. “No!” he cried. “They’ve 
loosened my mother’s tongue with that yellow salve they make by casting 
spells on milk. You will not do the same to me. You will not touch the 
cow.” Anto took up a position between the moaning cow and the rest of the 
group in the barn. He pointed his pitchfork at whomever seemed to threaten 
him next, human, Galen, or member of his own family. 


Zantes realized that her word had had no effect on Anto, and that, in any 
case, a woman’s word was useless here. Burke stepped closer to Virdon and 
conferred with his companion. “Alan,” he said, “what are the odds that you 
can do it? Are you sure that you can pull this off?” 


Virdon stared at Anto for a moment, considering. In the many weeks 
since their space vehicle had crashed back on Earth, but so far in their own 
future, the two humans had been called upon to live by their wits, to 
recreate so much that they had taken for granted in their own lives before. 
“No,” said Virdon slowly, “I’m not sure. But I am sure that this expectant 
mother will die if she isn’t helped.” 


“T like the odds better your way,” said Burke. “Get ready to operate, Doc, 
I’m taking a hostage .. .” 

Before Virdon could reply, Burke whirled around. Anto swiveled 
uncertainly, pointing his fork first at Virdon, then at Burke. Burke spun and 
grabbed young Remus off the floor in one quick motion. “Come on, 
bellboy,” said Burke to the young ape. And the dark-haired human lunged 
to the far side of the area with him, grabbing a corn knife from the wall 
where he saw it hanging. Burke held the knife to Remus’ throat. There were 
shrieks of protest from Zantes and Jillia, who were uncertain still of Burke’s 
intent. Anto started toward Burke with his pitchfork, then held back for fear 
of his young brother’s life. 


“Good boy, Pete,” said Virdon, wondering whether the ploy would work 
or not. There were only two of them—Galen was still too weak to be 
helpful in a fight—against a family of angry apes, each of whom was no 
doubt stronger than a single human being. If nothing else, Burke had bought 


some precious time, at least until Polar and Anto realized that there was no 
genuine threat. 


“Now you just put that pitchfork down, Anto,” said Burke, holding 
Remus up off the floor, the corn knife pressed tightly against the young 
ape’s throat. “Or your baby brother is never going to live to see his own 
baby bull born.” Burke turned to Virdon and nodded. “Get to work, Doc,” 
he said. “I can’t hold the lieutenant here all night.” 


Anto dropped the fork in temporary defeat, almost numb with anguish. 
He stumbled back to the bell that Remus had dropped during Burke’s 
sudden attack; Anto fell to his knees, and picked up the ceramic object. 
Virdon took a quick survey of the scene; Polar, Zantes, and Jillia were 
concerned only with Remus’ safety. No one at all was watching the blond 
human. Virdon hurried into the stall with the cow. 


Galen wiped the sweat from his brow, stinging droplets of which had 
fallen into his large, intelligent eyes. He felt as though he were about to fall 
any second, but then Anto or Polar would capture him, and each side would 
have a prisoner, weakening the chances of the humans and himself. He 
forced himself to stay erect. He hobbled the few steps to Anto and looked 
down. “You want it to be a bull, Anto,” he said kindly. “Ring the bell.” 


Galen’s idea was that the rhythmic action would remove hostile thoughts 
from the young ape’s mind, that Anto would be so caught up in his hopes 
that he would not do anything to disturb Virdon’s desperate work. Galen 
discovered that Anto was not so easily distracted. “You won’t get away,” 
said Anto through clenched teeth. “When this is over, if I don’t kill you, the 
police will. I won’t lie to them again.” 


And then, slowly, regularly, Anto began the ringing of the bell. 


Outside the barn, beyond the limits of Polar’s farm, along a rural road, the 
galloping horses of the mounted Patrol gorillas, Barga the officer, and 
Lupuk the soldier, came closer and closer to their goal, riding at ominous 
speed. They knew what was waiting for them at the end of their journey, 
and they both knew that it was a rare opportunity for rustically posted 
guards such as themselves. 


Inside the barn, Virdon was discussing the problem with the cow. He 
pushed gently on both sides of the animal; each time, Virdon received a 
pain-filled grunt in reply. “I’m sorry, girl,” he said. “Okay, sweetheart, now 
I’m going to do my best for you. And I want you to do your best for me, 
eh?” 

Burke held Remus in a bear-hug grasp with arms strong by human 
standards, but terribly weak according to the physical prowess of the 
average ape. Even Remus, only half-grown, might well have bested Burke 
in a wrestling match, if the young ape had thought of it. Only the corn knife 
at his throat prevented Remus from trying to escape. He did not know that 
Burke was not actually threatening. “Hey,” said Burke, “come on. Forget 
the bedside manner. Get to work.” 


Virdon looked up, realizing that everyone else in the barn was involved 
in the situation, in one way or another. Even worse for the others, they 
could do nothing but watch and pray. 


Remus looked up at Burke protestingly. He spoke in a soft voice. “Don’t 
hold me so tight!” he said. “I’m not going anywhere. I want to see!” 


Burke looked down at his young captive with surprise. Remus was much 
like Burke himself had been as a boy; of course, Burke had forgotten 
exactly what that had meant, and it made him feel strange to see himself 
reflected in this shaggy ape youth. “Huh?” asked Burke. 


“T’m on your side, you dumb human,” said Remus in a whisper. “I want 
tosee...” 


Burke felt a sense of guilt over the way he had manhandled Remus just a 
few moments before; but then, he told himself, at the time it was the only 
move open to them. Now he felt some responsibility, particularly at the 
display of trust that Remus had evidenced in him. He tried to cover his 
emotions with brusqueness. “All right, lieutenant,” he said, “you watch.” 
Burke turned his own head away. “I get a little queasy in the operating 
room.” 


Polar motioned for Zantes and Jillia to stay back; he walked to the cow’s 
stall with cautious curiosity. Virdon was already working. Polar turned to 
Galen with a worried question. “Do you know if he can do this?” asked the 
farmer. “Can he instruct the cow in the birthing of her calf?” 


There was a pause; even Galen was a little uncertain about the possibility. 
But he was wise enough to realize that the thing that was most needed was a 
little reassurance. “He’s made a needle that can see directions, even on a 
cloudy night. I think he can . . . direct a calf into the world.” 


On the road that ran by Polar’s farm, in the opposite direction from Barga 
and Lupuk, two more gorillas, uniformed and fierce, were traveling on 
horseback at an easy walk. One of these gorillas noticed something 
interesting ahead of them on the road. He stood in his stirrups for a better 
look, then pointed one gloved hand. Both gorillas reined up. 

“A mounted Patrol,” said one of the gorillas. “They must be from some 
outpost nearby.” He was about to kick up his horse to ride to meet the other 
two gorillas. 


“Stay!” barked the other gorilla, evidently the first soldier’s superior. “Sit 
erect! You are from headquarters.” 


The soldier was shamefaced. “Yes, sir,” he said. 


The headquarters officer studied the Patrol gorillas as they approached. 
“Field troops,” he said, musing to himself. “Stupid sort.” He turned to his 
junior companion. “Straighten that mane,” he ordered. “Hold those reins 
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up. 

The soldier wanted to say something, but there was nothing to be said— 
nothing safely, that is, except, “Yes, sir.” 

And then Urko, for that was who the officer from headquarters was, 
started slowly ahead, followed by his gorilla guardsman. The two moved 
with a certain air of a general and his aide about to strut commandingly into 
an infantry outpost at the front. 


By this time, Remus was standing a pace away from Burke; the ape 
youngster was watching the scene in the cow stall intently, craning his head 
to see better. Suddenly Burke realized that their younger son was holding 
the corn knife, idly, harmlessly. 


Zantes and Jillia noticed that Remus was free. They sensed that he was 
never really in danger from Burke. They smiled to each other but said 


nothing to disturb the uneasy truce. They glanced at Anto, who did not yet 
realize that his brother was no longer a hostage. 


“How is it?” asked Burke anxiously. 

Virdon’s face was drenched with perspiration, as he labored with his task. 
“Worse than I thought at first,” he said. 

“Well, for crying out loud,” said Burke in some exasperation, “how bad 
is that?” 


“Settle for twice as bad,” said Virdon. 


Burke’s face twisted with his own inner pain. He looked like a survivor 
trapped on a mid-ocean raft that was slowly, inexorably sinking . . . “Just a 
quiet little bar in Galveston,” he whispered to himself. He stole a look at 
Anto. “With a bell over the door...” 


Urko and his soldier sat astride their mounts, haughtily awaiting the arrival 
of the two Patrol riders, who were approaching at a fast gallop. 


As they met, the rural Patrol gorillas reined up, ready with angry words at 
the two gorillas who dared to block their road. Before their harsh words 
could be uttered, they recognized the uniforms of their superiors. All at 
once, they who had almost autonomous control over the country district, 
became submissive. 

“Sir!” cried Barga. 

“T am Urko,” said the general. “Headquarters.” 

Both of the rural Patrol gorillas became almost rigid with military 
respect. Their surprise at meeting the supreme commander of all gorilla 
military and police forces was so great that all they could do was repeat, 
“Sir!” Urko’s junior officer basked in the reflected glory which was his 
solely because of his propinquity to the great Urko. 

“Your horses are lathered,” said Urko quietly. “For what reason have they 
been worked so hard?” 

Barga took the initiative in answering. “Escaped bonded humans, sir,” he 
said. He nodded to Lupuk. “The Patrol rider here thinks that he spotted one 
on a farm near here.” 


“Yes, sir,” said Lupuk proudly. “Standing under a stream of water.” A 
quick glance from Barga told Lupuk that he had spoken out of turn, and 
Lupuk quieted again, chastened. 

“How far?” asked Urko. 

“We’re almost there now, sir,” said Barga. 


“We’re hunting two escaped humans and a defector,” said Urko casually. 
“The defector is an enemy of the state, and the humans are dangerous.” 


“Well, sir,” said Barga doubtfully, “I can’t be certain that—” 


Urko interrupted the local officer with a haughty sneer. “If there are 
doubts,” he said, “I will have them. After we’ve had a look. Lead the way.” 


“Yes, sir,” said Barga. With the local Patrol gorillas in the lead, the four 
galloped off in the direction of Polar’s farm. 


Inside Polar’s barn, Virdon’s face was completely covered with 
perspiration. He had worked continuously for a long time, but now he wore 
a large smile. The others crowded around to see the reason. 

Polar came to the cow’s stall first, his heart beating loudly, the blood 
rushing in his ears. It was the first time in many years that the ape farmer 
felt anything close to fear. When he saw what Virdon had done, his eyes 
widened with disbelief. 

Galen struggled with his weakened leg and his crutch, and stood next to 
Polar by the stall. He, too, looked at the result of Virdon’s pressure 
operation. His reaction, though he knew Virdon well and understood the 
blond astronaut’s facility with areas of science unknown to the ape culture, 
was also one of amazement. 

Burke did not step as close as the others. He stood slightly apart, his eyes 
closed, as he rehearsed in his imagination the worst that could have 
happened. 


Maaaaaah! 


The sound of a baby calf. Burke opened his eyes; at that moment, the 
stillness of the barn was broken by a second maaaaaah! of a different pitch, 
the sound of a second calf! 


No one moved for the briefest of instants, too astounded and too 
awestruck to react. Then, one by one, they all rushed to the stall, in delight 
and wonder. All, that is, except Anto, who hung back, too frightened and 
too nervous to see for himself. 


In the stall, one calf was lying, the other was already just trying to stand 
—two baby bull calves, twins! Zantes and Jillia were half-crying, half- 
giggling in relieved amazement. Remus stared with wide-eyed wonder. 
Polar and Galen exchanged pleased looks as Virdon, exhausted, stood and 
wiped his hands on a piece of the homespun material that Zantes handed to 
him. 

Slowly, everyone tumed to look at Anto, who had stopped tolling his 
bell. The ape youth still looked down at it, not yet venturing a look toward 
the stall. “Come on, Anto,” said Burke in a friendly manner, “take a look. 
It’s all yours.” 


Anto stood cautiously, his body obviously weary from the long days of 
sustained grief. He staggered slowly toward the stall. 


As the others backed away, for this was Anto’s big moment, he pushed 
through them. Polar, Zantes, Jillia, and Remus were indescribably happy for 
him. The bull calves meant the start of his own, independent life, something 
that, through the whim of fate, had been denied to him for too long a time. 
Anto looked at the twin bull calves, and he blinked in disbelief. Then, as 
ecstatic delight swept over him, he cried. 


“He looks like he found a sweepstakes ticket stuck in the bottom of a 
sugar bowl,” said Burke happily. “Well, go on, Anto, cash it in. It’s a 
winner.” 


The elder son of Polar fell on his knees near his calves, holding first one 
small head then the other, crying, laughing, moaning with the greatest 
single pleasure of his entire life. . . 


Burke turned to Virdon, taking advantage of this moment of relative 
solitude amongst the scene of confusion. “When you said that it was twice 
as bad,” he began. Then he just shook his head. “You’re a genius, Virdon. 
I’ll never knock a farm boy, again. Twins! I hear that it’s all in the wrist.” 


Virdon laughed; it was so much easier for all of them now. He shuddered 
to think what would have happened if he had worked as hard, and the calves 


had been heifers. Virdon’s life, surely, would have been forfeit, and 
probably Burke’s as well, and Galen’s, and the matter would have simply 
been one of chromosome matching many months before . . . “They’re both 
bulls,” said Virdon, suppressing a shudder. “I think the bell ringing may 
have had something to do with it.” 

Outside the barn, independent of the jubilation within, the four gorilla 
horsemen came stomping and shouting into the area of the farmyard at a 
gallop, shaking the very ground with the thunder of their arrival. 


Jillia ran to the door of the barn and peered out. As her family and friends 
looked up, frozen momentarily at the sound of pounding hooves and the 
snorting of horses, Jillia turned from the door. There was only fear on her 
face. 


“Police,” said Jillia, her voice constricted with anxiety. “All kinds of 
police.” 


Polar thought quickly. There was not much time. “Hide,” he said to 
Burke and Virdon. “Hurry, back there.” He turned to his family. “Come 
outside, quickly.” Anto hesitated, the intense emotions of the previous 
moments still dulling his thoughts. “Anto,” said Polar urgently, “come.” 

Polar, Remus, Zantes, and Jillia headed out of the barn door, into the 
farmyard, while Galen, hobbling, was helped by Burke and Virdon into a 
back, hay-filled area of the barn. 


Polar and his family, all except Anto, now walked with the best 
expressions and whispered conversations of surprise that they could muster. 
They met the mounted gorillas in the farmyard. 

Barga, the chief of the rural mounted Patrol gorillas, took charge of the 
situation. After all, until Urko’s arrival, this had been a local affair. Even 
now, Urko’s reasons had remained secret. Barga shrugged. “Polar!” he 
commanded in a louder voice than necessary: he wanted to impress Urko. 

Lupuk, the Patrol rider, pointed at the head of the household. “That is 
Polar,” he said. Barga gave his soldier a brief look of scorn; of course the 
ape was Polar; who else could be the patriarch of this farm family? 

Urko and his junior officer sat stiffly a few yards back on their horses 
with supreme authority, while the regional gorillas put on their display of 
toughness. 


Zantes spoke first, though Polar had been summoned. “Why do you come 
riding through here?” she asked, in the tones of the eternally put-upon 
female, a role that ill-suited her, but which her quickness of mind told her 
was correct in this situation. “Enough racket to shake the turnips from the 
ground!” 


“Shut up, female!” shouted Barga. 


The now-familiar creak of the barn door interrupted the bewildering 
confrontation for a moment. The family and the mounted gorillas turned 
their attention to the barn. Anto emerged and joined Polar and the family. 


Barga sighed inaudibly. He knew that, in front of so august a personage 
as General Urko, the important thing was to conclude the affair with 
efficency and dispatch. “You,” said Barga, pointing unwaveringly at Polar, 
“you are hiding escaped bonded humans, Polar!” 


“No! That’s a lie,” said Polar, not raising his voice. “He was through here 
before.” Polar pointed to Lupuk. 


Barga saw that the circumstance could quickly get out of hand. Jf Lupuk 
were correct, and there was no definite proof that he was, then Polar would 
act precisely the way he was acting. If Lupuk were incorrect, then there 
were no escaped humans, and Polar would behave the same way. “Silence!” 
shouted Barga. That single word was a great method for restoring order, but 
not for restoring reason. 


Lupuk spoke up again, diffidently this time. He pointed to the shower by 
the side of the barn. “He was standing there, under that . . . thing.” 


Slowly Barga turned his attention to the contraption that the rider 
indicated. Urko and his officer deigned to look that way, also. Polar and 
family worried: the shower was definitely an unapelike device. It clearly 
seemed to prove the presence of humans. 


Anto stared at the shower thoughtfully, realizing that the Patrol rider 
must have spied on them when Burke or Virdon would have been clearly 
visible. He knew that if Lupuk’s word were believed, then Polar and his 
family were in grave danger. 

Lupuk reinforced his statement. He pointed again toward the shower, this 
time urging his horse toward the shower stall. “One of them was standing 
under there,” he said, “in a kind of rain.” 


At this point, at this most tense of crises, Anto cracked the brittle 
atmosphere with a doubled-up laugh! His laughter not only caught the 
mounted gorillas by surprise, but his own family as well. There was a 
moment when the family didn’t really understand Anto’s unleashed feelings 
of amusement—was it a delayed reaction to the birth of the bull calves? 


Barga frowned. Nothing like this had been covered in his training period 
in the central ape city. No one had ever hinted that his command would 
include humiliation in front of the commander-in-chief. “What’s so funny, 
farmer?” he asked. “You won’t laugh when Polar is hanging from the end of 
a rope.” 


Anto tried to explain, but his laughter was so intense and so unrelenting 
that he couldn’t explain for a moment. “It was me!” he said at last, gasping 
for breath. “He saw me!” 


And Anto laughed again. He walked to a large tub of freshly stone- 
ground flour near the wall of the small granary. “We are a poor family,” he 
said, indicating the other members of Polar’s tribe. He looked calmly from 
Barga to Lupuk, and then to Urko himself, whom Anto did not recognize. 
“Would you deny us what little fun we can make for ourselves?” 


Anto reached into the tub of flour for the large wooden scoop buried in 
deep. He started dousing himself with the flour, covering his shaggy ape 
body and upper torso, then even his head with the flour. Loads of it puffed 
over him, making him almost white. 


Then Anto put the scoop back in the tub and walked into the very center 
of the farmyard. “See?” he asked. “See? I make the family laugh. I’m white, 
like a human, see?” 


Polar and his family laughed, obliging their son’s plan and, even, with 
genuine amusement at the ridiculous sight. 


Anto strutted in front of the frowning, uniformed gorillas, oblivious to 
the danger he was putting himself in. “Then I walk around,” he said. “Like 
a straight-necked goose... like a human, see?” 

Anto started his parade, his neck and back straight like he had seen 
humans walk. It was uncomfortable. But even the mounted gorillas started 
to laugh. 


Anto was encouraged by his performance and by the reaction it was 
getting. It brought the natural comedian in him, a quality that had been long 
submerged by the rigors of his farm existence. “I think I’ll have some 
meat,” he said, mimicking the speech of a human being. “I'll cook it good! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

As the gorillas laughed at this imitation, along with Polar and his family, 
Anto sought to nail down the one last piece of evidence. He walked slowly 
to the shower, while the laughter of the gorillas and his family echoed in the 
otherwise still afternoon. “See,” he said, “this is what he saw. My dressing 
room, where I take the makeup off .. .” 


Anto hurried into the shower, realizing that if he failed here, the whole 
episode would have gone for nothing. He was a little chagrined to realize 
that he wasn’t sure how to work the shower. He saw the cord, and pulled it. 
With a gasp of surprise, he stood beneath a sudden shower of cold water, 
drenched. He was, as Lupuk had reported, standing under a kind of 
“stream”. 


Everyone in the farmyard had stopped laughing, except the lowest ranked 
Patrol gorilla, who continued his foolish giggling until his officer shouted at 
him. “Fool!” cried Barga. 


The Patrol gorilla stopped immediately, embarrassment and anxiety 
evident in his expression. The two Patrol gorillas began to ride off as they 
saw the now normal but soaking wet Anto step from the shower. But Urko 
was always the thorough policeman. He turned to his own junior officer. 


“Search the barn!” he ordered. “Eyes that deceive once . . . can deceive 
twice.” The General directed a scathing glance at the horrified Lupuk. 


The junior officer jumped from his horse and strode officially by the 
Polar family into the barn. Anto, wiping his face with one of the rough 
towels, looked worriedly at Polar. The father only shrugged. 


Urko, always a menacing figure in his uniform and on his obviously 
valuable thoroughbred horse, rode around the meek Polar family in a circle, 
waiting. He watched the ape family in a superior, threatening way. “A 
clown, eh?” he said to Anto with a sneer. “We’|l see.” 


Just as the sound of two “maaaaas” from the young calves came from the 
barn, all eyes turned to the door. There was a tense, expectant hush. The 


junior officer emerged from the barn, shaking his head. “No humans here, 
sir,” he announced. “Two brand new calves, though. They would have been 
eaten if there were humans around.” The subordinate remounted his horse. 


Urko rode up to Barga and spoke in low tones to the officer of the rural 
Patrol. Both gorillas eyes were on Lupuk, and it was evident to everyone 
what the subject of their conversation was. “Demote that Patrolman,” said 
Urko gruffly. “He has made fools of authority.” 


“Yes, sir,” said Barga, glad at least that General Urko had let him off 
without any punishment. 


Urko and his officer rode off at a high gallop, turning onto the narrow 
rode that ran by Polar’s farm. This time, they took the lead, followed by the 
Patrol riders. As the huge, pounding sound of the hoofbeats died away, 
Barga was heard cursing the stupidity of his subordinate, Lupuk. 


The Polar family gave a collective sigh of relief when the gorilla force 
departed. Meanwhile, Burke, Virdon, and Galen appeared from the barn to 
join them, the clinging stray straws revealing where they had hidden. 


Anto walked toward Virdon, his head hung in shame for his earlier 
actions, he said, “Virdon, I. . . I’m sorry for how I acted to you in there. I 
just couldn’t .. . I just couldn’t believe.” There was a painful pause. “Thank 
you,” he said at last. “Thank you very much.” 


Virdon waved Anto’s apology away. “I watched through a knothole, 
Anto,” he said, smiling. “And if I hadn’t seen it for myself, I wouldn’t have 
believed that, either.” Virdon clapped the young ape on a shoulder. “I’d say 
we’re about even,” he said. 


Remus, the precocious youngster, walked boldly up to Virdon. Anto 
continued speaking. “Will you show me,” he asked, “you know, what I must 
do, in case some day .. . when you are not around.” 


Remus laughed. He had watched the entire operation, and he considered 
himself an expert. “Just ask me, Anto. I know. I memorized the entire 
thing.” 

Anto and Virdon glanced down at the young Remus. Neither of them had 
been aware at the time of Remus’ place in the crisis. Soon, both Anto and 
Virdon broke out into big, astonished smiles. Remus walked about proudly. 


Many days later, a quite spry Galen, accompanied by Virdon and Burke, 
was bidding goodbye to the Polar family. Burke carried a sack which had 
been given him by Zantes. 


“T put some bread in there,” she said. “With that solid gold milk on it.” 


It was an awkward moment for all of them, as farewells so often are. 
Burke, Virdon, and Galen had had certainly enough practice in the last few 
months. How Burke would have liked to find some nice place to settle, and 
how Virdon would like to find some nice place that offered a clue to 
returning to his own time and his own family. And Galen? Galen just 
wanted to learn, and this alone made him an enemy of the ape society. 


Jillia turned to Galen. “Be careful of the leg,” she said solicitously. “I 
don’t want you coming back here and... laying around . . . for me to wait 
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on. 


Galen smiled. “Oh?” he said. Jillia couldn’t meet his look. She lowered 
her eyes, but a small smile played on her lips, too. 


Virdon, Burke, and Polar stood aside, while Virdon checked his pocket 
compass. “Polar,” said Burke, looking at the blisters that had grown on his 
hands, “you’ve been an interesting host. Interesting, that’s the word. Better 
than the most expensive Florida health resort. Worked off those spare 
pounds and inches.” 


“Not many of those to start with,” said Virdon dryly. 


“Where will you go?” asked Polar, knowing that the humans’ words were 
not supposed to be understood, at least not by him. 


Virdon looked at the compass. “We don’t really know,” he said. “West. 
That used to be a good direction. We’ll try it again.” He put the compass in 
his pocket. 


Anto joined the small group, his left hand stuck out in imitation of the 
gesture that humans performed at moments like these. Virdon did not 
correct Anto; whether the ape offered the left hand or the right, the meaning 
was Clear. Virdon grasped it warmly. Then Anto shook hands with Burke 
and Galen. “Thank you, Virdon,” said Anto. “I will never forget you.” 


Virdon gave Anto a friendly smile. “I’m not going to forget you right 
away either, Anto,” he said. 


Virdon put a hand on Anto’s shoulder, pleased that the ape didn’t shrink 
from this contact any longer. Then, over the peaceful though somewhat sad 
scene, came the sound of two “maaaaaas”, distantly, from the barn. 

“T’ve named my bulls,” announced Anto. “One is named Virdon, the 
other Burke.” 

Burke cleared his throat, the prelude to a mock-serious revelation. Virdon 
laughed and waited to hear what his fellow astronaut would say. “Just one 
thing,” said Burke. “Be careful of that bull named Burke around the 
females. Those heifers won’t get a moment’s rest.” 

Virdon, Galen, Anto, and Polar laughed. Burke tried to keep a straight 
face, but he, too, joined in the laughter. 

“Goodbye,” said Virdon solemnly, “goodbye.” 

Burke and Galen added their goodbyes now, and the three fugitives 
walked away from the front of the small farmhouse where they had first 
come for help so many days before. 


On one of the fields behind the house, early the next day, the first bright 
spears of sunlight picked out the turning blades of the windmill’s wheel. 
Polar and Remus stood watching it, wondering how far away the two 
humans and their chimpanzee companion had traveled since the evening 
before. 


Polar and Remus were pleased by the sight of the strange device that was 
making the wind work for them. As their attention turned from the windmill 
to the house, where Zantes had finished cooking breakfast, they heard the 
familiar pounding of horses’ hooves on the hard-packed dirt road. 

Lupuk, the Patrol gorilla, rode up to them and stopped. The uniformed 
ape did not exchange any words of greeting with Polar and his younger son; 
indeed, the Patrol rider glared down with his superiority restored from the 
beating it had taken the day before. Polar, too, offered no words of 
pleasantry; he had won out over this emblem of their oppression by the 
gorilla forces. Lupuk looked up at the odd structure that towered over them. 

“What’s this?” he asked, in a voice that threatened nothing specific. 

“A windmill,” said Polar. 

“Where did it come from?” asked the Patrol gorilla. 


Remus looked smug. “T built it,” he said. 


The Patrol rider gave the youngster a disbelieving look. Polar noticed. 
“He’s very bright,” said the ape farmer. 


The rider took another look at the thing and snorted. “Humph! If you 
were bright, old farmer,” he said, “you’d keep him at work in the fields, not 
building these . . . these toys to play in the wind.” 


With this admonition, feeling even more superior, the Patrol rider spurred 
his horse and hurried off. 


Polar waited until Lupuk had gone. Then he pointed to the low-lying 
field that had been drained to feed the ditch the windmill was pumping 
from. “Next spring,” said Polar thoughtfully, “we’ll plant that new field the 
humans made for us. It will be good, rich earth, as they said.” 


“And we’ll plant the best seeds . . . like Virdon said huh?” said Remus. 
“Yes,” said Polar slowly. “We’ll try it. The best seeds this time.” 


For a few moments more, the two apes stood staring over their tiny 
domain. The windmill would remind them forever of the bizarre experience 
they had with those strange humans. As Polar and Remus began walking 
toward the farmhouse. Polar realized that the corn was not the only “best 
seeds” to be planted. Already a different kind of seed had been cultivated. It 
had sprouted, and grown, and flowered within their minds and hearts. 
Virdon, Burke, and Galen had done their work well. 


